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PUBLICATIONS 


For the New School Year 
Including the Well- Known Williams and Rogers Series 


Modern Business Penmanship 

Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
Modern Illustrative Banking 

Office Routine and Bookkeeping 

New Complete Bookkeeping 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 

New Commercial Law 

Business Law 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Business Arithmetic 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 
Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling — Revised 
Test Lessons in Spelling 

Kutner’s Commercial German 
Curtiss’s High School Bookkeeping 
Bolles’s Money, Banking, and Finance 
Benedict’s English Punctuation 
Fitch’s New Civil Government 
Pen-Written Copies, Reproduced 
Heffley’s Manual of Phonography 
English-Spanish Phonography 


Blank Books, Vouchers, and Business Forms 
for the above Bookkeeping Systems 


For Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Commercial Publications, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Pathways in Nature and Literature. 


A FIRST READER. 


By SARAH ROW CHRISTY. 


EDITED BY 


Dr. EDWARD R. SHAW, 
Of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


ees is the first book of a series of Readers planned to meet 
the educational theory of concentration and correlation of 
studies. It is intended to be the first book placed in the child’s 
hands when he enters school, and presupposes ‘no previous pre- 
paratory work. 

Nature, History, Literature, and Art are the sources from 
which the subject-matter for the series is drawn. Oral instruction 
on these subjects is given in all up-to-date schools, and in the 
Pathway Series of Readers the material is so arranged that the 
reading lessons, to a large extent, become the basis of such formal 
oral lessons on the several subjects. 

The First Reader now ready. Beautifully illustrated. 

Thirty-two pages in color. 


Write for sample pages. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


27-29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


““ror TEACHING FRENCH 
THE BEST PUBLISHED 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 

Livre des Enfants. Wlustrated. Cloth.......... -50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages............... 

Le Second Livre des Enfants, Illus. Cloth..... .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth............. 1.00 
La Langue Frangaise. 12mo. Clot: , 292 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 French, 12m0. Cloth........cccccccscccoee « 75 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais ..... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


85iand 853 SIXTH 


Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 


(Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


By L. W. Russe, Providence, 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. ; 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Craraset Gitman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of childrens obser- 


vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 


teacher, and additional facts. € 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New York; 43 E. 9th St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


26 John St., New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Works: Camden, N. J. 


116 Summer Street, BOSTON. 


All Styles. All Stationers. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S ADVICE 
‘Time and conditions may change, but the old rule remains the same, 
that there is no success without keeping everlastingly at it.”’ 
OW this is what we are everlastingly doing—— we are making more pencils than ever ; 
; in fact, we have increased the output of our factory in the last three years more than 
400 gross a day, making the total number of pencils manufactured about 256 a 


be a judge of their merits. 


minute ; but the school people have been everlastingly sending in their orders, which 
which goes to show that they know a good thing when it is brought to their attention, and 
this is what we are everlastingly trying to do. Now that your attention has been called to 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, let us send you some samples so that you can 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how .to proceed 
from day today.—What to have pupils do. inet 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
book is for teachers only, the pupils baiee 


DRAWING 


~~ ided with models which can be prepared 
y the teacher and pupils from directions 
gi fen in the book. Teachers are also enabled 
to pass an examination in Drawing by study- 
ing this book. The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price, 3) cents prepaid. 
#82 We have just added a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at the bottom of each 
ge for the use of teachers preparing for exam - 
inations. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 
25 cents. Address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
7102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y 


Your Theme 


—if you are wr or speaking in any educational 
subject—is prols ibly treated by an expert »n one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Zdsucation 


now ino its year. Our complete -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, #300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifty two-cent stamps sent us, as a trial 
order, Will secure THE EDUCATOR one year, 
(a 48 page profusely illustrated, Dollar Method 
Paper for teachers), THE WorkLD'S REVIEW 


The Greatest Offer 


one year, (2 16 page Weekly CURRENT Toric 
paper), and a fali series of our BUSY SEAT 


You Ever Heard Of! 


5complete subjects. Total value $2.50 

For ec additional we will send you The otacee 
Instructor an.j Teachers’ World! year. Address, 
THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. andTkt. Act. BOSTON, 


Educational Press Association of America. 
March 1, 1903. 


OFFICERS. 
President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice- President—C. M. arker, Tay! wreville, Til. 
Secretary—Harian P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, "Topeka, Kans. 
Executive Committee—O. T Corson, Columbus, O.; 
Ossian H. Lang, New York, N.Y. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Education............. Aibany, N. Y. 
AwericanJournal of Kducation.. Mi»nwaukee, Wis, 


Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 


_ American Primar 
d Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


American School 


Canadian Teacher...........-.... Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal. Denver, Col. 
Educator-Journal ............++- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review........ Natchitoches La. 
Michigan School Moderator. .... Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...... .....+.++- Des Moines, Ia. 
Mississippi Schoo! Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri School Journal... ..... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Nebraska Teacher ............... Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.. oe .. Boston, Maas. 
School and Home Education . 3 oomington, Tin. 


School Education ............... 
School Journal New York, N. 
School News & Practical Educator.. 
Southern School Journal ....... Lexington, Ky. 


Teachers’ Institute.......... New York, N. 
Texas School Journal............ Austin, Texas. 
Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Western Milwaukee. Wia 


Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Miwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Taylorsville, 


INSHIP 
_ Teachers’ Agency, 
29-4 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


is a new departure in pen-making, It 
requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


PEN, 


has aa devised with great care to meet the wet 
ction and point are designed to assure specified results, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Advanced Elocution 


fully the experimental stage. 


nunciation alphabetically arranged. 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


Practical Elocution 
By J. W. Suormaker, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a practical, 
common-sense treatment of the whole subject. 
hensive, and is absolutely free from the entangling technicalities that are so fre- 
It advocates no individual system, but appeals 
to the intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully used 
teacher of reading as by ‘the trained elocutionist. 


k, 


$1.25. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever been pub- 
lished. The principles discussed and the exercises presented have all passed success- 
No untried theories to catch the superficial eye are 
given place, but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, 
Engel, Brown, and other writers on the philosophy of expression has been crystall- 
ized, arranged and adapted to meet the wants of the students of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 
400 pages, cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


Hand- 


Book of Pronunciation 


H. 


This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of difficult pro- 
Two forms of pronunciation are given. 
first employs as few diacritical marks as possible, and is designed for those to whom 
such marks are a stumbling-block instead of a help. 
analysis of the word, in which every vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, 
every silent letter omitted, and every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted. 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Special rates to teachers for examination ; liberal discounts for introduction. 


The Penn Publishing Company 


950 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


It is clear and concise, yet compre- 


The second is a close phonetic 
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300 pages, cloth, 


The 


UNIQUE IDEA 


IN 


JOURNALISM 


NOT 


AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 


who are now 


But ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 


REAL 


NEWSPAPER 


FOR 
SCHOOL USE 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one, 
Samples free. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tur Littie 
CuRonicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘* Suggestions nthe Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tur Litr_e Curonicie in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


using it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


New England Agents. 


and furnish 
free of cost. 
Address 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 


JOURNAL oF EpucarTion, 


AND THE 


all necessary supplies 


AGENCY DEPT,, 


%-A Beacon Boston. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


Pror. JOHN A, 
Paper. 


New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 


29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


43 East 19th St,, New YoRK, 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, 


Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


ARRANGED BY 
SHEDD OTHERS, 
Price, 25 cents. 


NEW YORK CITY EXCURSION. 
ROUND TRIP. 


#5.00 


THROUGH THE DEERFIELD VALLEY Down 
THE Hupson River, Ocroser Isr, 
VIA THE Boston & Marne Ratr- 
ROAD. 


Of all the beautiful trips which are 
yearly offered, the annual excursion via 
the Boston & Maine railroad to New 
York city is foremost. This trip is via 
the famous Hoosac Tunnel route through 
the Hoosac Mountains, along the Deer- 
field Valley and the Berkshire Hills, 
through a grand portion of Eastern New 
York state, to Albany, N. Y. A royal 
welcome will be extended at Albany and 
special preparations have been made to 
entertain the visitors. From Albany, N. 
Y., the trip is via the steamer down the 
Hudson river. No painter can portray, 
neither can any description do justice to 
the scene which meets one’s gaze, a suc- 
cession of interesting places, historical 
landmarks, scenic landscapes, mountains, 
valleys, caves and cliffs, palisades and 
forts, all are passed, and then when one 
enters the sound, what a sight, strange 
and interesting, meets the gaze! The 
view of New York harbor in the early 
morning is a scene impressive and inter- 
esting. Hundreds of crafts, sailing 
yachts, rowboats, tugs, fishing smacks, 
and ocean liners, are all playing their 
busy part. The beautiful steamer docks 
at Desbrosses street pier and sight-seeing 
in the city of New York commences. Go 
where you please, there are a hundred, 
yes, a thousand, points of interest in the 
metropolis. Leaving New York, the re- 
turn trip to Boston is via the Fall River 
line and to Providence and Worcester via 
the Providence line steamers. 

The rate is $5.00 for the round trip 
from Boston, Worcester and Providence. 
The train leaves Boston at 8.55 A. M., 
October 1, arriving in Albany, N. Y., at 
3.40 P. M. You can take the night boat 
for New York city, which leaves at 8 P. 
M., down the Hudson and arrive in New 
York at 6 A. M., October 2, or you can 
stop one night in Albany, visit the in- 
teresting places in this city and take the 
day line boat to New York city, leaving 
Albany at 8 A. M., October 2, arriving in 
New York at 6 P. M. that night. You can 
leave New York October 2 or 3 via the 
Fall River line for Boston, or, if you de- 
sire to stop longer in New York, upon 
depositing your ticket with $2.00 at the 
dock office of the Fall River line, the 
limit will be extended ten days. 

Consider this trip for $5.00. A ride 
through the Hoosac Mountains, the Berk- 
shire Hills, and the prettiest portion of 
Eastern New York state, a sail down the 
Hudson river and an ocean trip back to 
Boston in a palatial steamer. Round trip 
tickets will be on sale at 322 Washington 
strect, Boston, and at Union station 
ticket office. Tickets will be on sale on 
and after September 23. sep3-2t 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Evizanern Merrick Knipp, 
50 Language Sheets. 

50 Arithmetic Sheets, 

50 Geography Sheets. 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. 
590 Drawing Sheets. 

Size of sheet, 344 x 5—Colored, Illustrated 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50—5 sets $1. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send 
the five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


©ne From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just what teach- 
ers want. Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 
Splendid work for you selling them in lowa.”’ 
PRIN. O, A, CoLLINS, Stuart, lowa. Address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England 
Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 

N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
20-4 Beacon St,, Boston, Mass, 
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Journal 


Edueation. 


No. 9. 


Vol. LVIII. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, SEPT, 3, 1903. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 


clubs of three or more + «+ « $2.00 a year 
In renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 i 
Cash must accompany uli orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 KE. 19th Screet. 378 Wabash Ave. 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


BOSTON: 
Beacon Street. 


SUNSET AND STORM ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 


al BY ELWELL O. MEAD. 


“The way to the dwelling of light’ and “The gates of 
the shadow of death” 
I saw in rapid succession, one night, 
As I lay on the ship in Chaquamagon Bay, 
And waited the close of a radiant day, 
And watched the sky with bated breath. 


Before the sinking sun was piled and spread 
A cloud so dense and black and broad and high, 
That ’neath its sinking shadows seemed to lie 
The city of the dying and the dead, 
But, no. The scene with living fires is fed. 
Vhe blue-black pile of gloom athwart the sky, 
Before my chained and fascinated eye, 
Is blushing with a radiance white and red. 
Suffused with softest fire and edged wica light, 
Ceruiean rose and violet interplay, 
With changing tints the centre melts away, 
And through the cloud-wreathed opening way of light 
Appears the throne whose glory hides the night 
And floods with peace the shades of setuing day. 


With shriek of baffled rage, the demon flies 
Across the bay, again to try his power, 

Where billowy clouds in tiers that upward tower 
Like mountain snow-banks rest against the skies. 
Now coppery piles and slaty peaks arise, 

Then inky precipices frown and glower, 

And all that Satan’s imps could well devise 
Seems hastening for earth her fatal hour. 

They send up waves of flame the sky o’er-leaping 
From ‘neath that mountain range of hellish gloom, 
Disclose the yawning pit and ghastly room 

Fire-filled in the horizon; and e’en the sleeping 

Might hear the crash of demon guns a-reaping 
The sheaves of death, and sounding crack of doom. 


I slept; for well I knew the lightnings played 

At beck of hand divine. On, on they came. 

They hung the stays and masts with balls of flame. 
The morning dawned with freshest glow arrayed; 
The flood-washed air and shore smiled unafraid, 

And brought to face of doubt the blush of shame. 
Sunset and storm by perfect power are made, 

And life for man is guarded by the same. 

The fiercest storm need never cause repining. 
The sunset always mingles gloom and glory; 
Let darkness deepen as the days grow hoary. 
No cloud is dark enough to hide its .ining— 
Behind all storms a face of love is shining. 
kternal morn will tell life’s sweetest story. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LEADERSHIP. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

Public school men and women have from the first 
occasionally played the part of soloists, but more 
senerally they have been content with service as ac- 
companists, and as amateurs rather than profes- 
sionals. They have not been thought of as possible 
leaders in any sphere until quite recently, and the 
noticeable inerease in influence in public school 
affairs has surprised those who have not followed the 
changing current the past fifteen years. 

The most notable educational triumph of the day 
is the assumption of educational leadership by the 
public school men and women, including, of course, 
superintendents and normal school teachers. This 
places responsibility where it belongs, develops per- 
sonality where it will mean most to national prog- 
ress, and is the forerunner of a prof«ssion of educa- 
tion. 'The conditions that made such leadership im- 
practicable in the past tended to dwarf the person- 
ality of those to whom were intrusted the children of 
the land, to make intellectual serfs of those expected 
to teach children intellectual independence, and to 


make underlings of those responsible for training a 
race of freemen. 

Three score and ten years ago more was paid for 
the tuition of children in private schools in every 
state than the entire amount raised by taxation for 
school expenses. ‘There was no professional writer 
or speaker on education, or maker of school books, 
who was identified with the public schools. This 
was the condition of public sentiment no longer ag» 
than when President Eliot was born. 

There was slight change for many years and not 
until recently was it so marked as to occasion com- 
ment, but now itis so complete that by far the larger 
part of the professional writing and speaking for 
teachers is by public school men and women, most 
of the common school books are written by them and 
most of the publishers and agents now come from 
their ranks. ‘hey mold local public educational 
sentiment, their leadership in educational legisla- 
tion is paramount, while in the various pwhlic affairs 
of the community their influence is growing rapidly. 
Do these general assertions call for a bill of particu- 
Jars? 

In the past few years several leading college pres- 
idents have published books on education especially 
for teachers, and as many books in the same time 
have been written by public school men and women. 
The ijopics treated by the collegians have ofttimes 
been of a more popular nature than the others, but 
for every book by a non-public school writer there 
can be placed against it one by a teacher or superin- 
tendent that has had more than twenty times as 
great a sale, and this under circumstances highly 
creditable to the reading of teachers. 

Wherever there has been an educational contest 
with the school people definitely arrayed on one side 
and an appeal has been made to public sentiment on 
the platform, in the press or in a general well-de- 
fined conversational discussion, the decision has been 
with the teachers almost without exception. ‘There 
have been many notable triumphs of this kind in the 
past five years in every section of the country and 
the verdict is so uniform as to have no uncertain 
meaning. 

The leadership is even more distinct in the case 
of educational legislation. In every legislative 
hearing public school men have now vastly greater 
weight than all other testimony combined on ques- 
tions affecting school matters. This past year there 
have been several notable instances. In one large 
state the Grange measured swords with the school- 
masters; in another the politicians ventured a trial 
of strength; in another the great college leaders 
hazarded everything; in another expert reformers 
entered the arena and in Illinois the politicians, the 
collegians and the reformers combined forces, and 
not once did the schools lose their case. New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota afford notable examples of the triumph of the 
schoolmaster. 

In the courts the testimony of the schoolmaster 
is almost sufficient against all odds. In this regard 
the change of sentiment is little short of marvelous. 

Nor have these changes resulted from clannishness 
of public school men or prejudices against the col- 
lege, for there is slight trace of either. ‘The enthus- 
iasm over Dr. Eliot’s presidency of the National Edu- 
cational Association was genuine and _ universal. 
There is no man of any public or private prominenc? 
in the United States whom the teachers would have 
been more honored to mect or to hear than he, and 
yet, when on that Thursday morning at the business 
meeting he essayed to lead them, they gracefully, but 
firmly, declined. Dr. Butler of Columbia is highly 
appreciated. He is universally admired for his eon- 
tinued interest in the association and for his constant 
attendance, especially in view of his other responsi- 
bilities and honors, and all consider it a rare privi- 
lege to have him write the annual statement of prin- 


ciples, but he has never attempted leadership on the 


floor that he has not met the same defeat that he 
did in Boston. At Milwaukee and at Detroit his 
failure was much more pronounced than at Boston, 
where it attracted especial attention, merely because 
the birch was in the hands of a woman. All that 
this means is that only public school people are 
leading the public school teachers wherever there is 
an issue. In academic performances and in spectac- 
ular demonstrations teachers admire outsiders, but 
public educational leadership is their own. 

One of the most satisfactory evidences of the new 
leadership is shown in the case of the changed atti- 
tude of the colleges to the secondary schools. ‘The 
tyrannical attitude of the colleges which for so many 
years led them to dictate terms to the preparatory 
schools without so much as saying, “By your leave,” 
is now wholly a thing of the past; and not because 
of any collegiate change of heart, but 


because it has been wrung from them 
as were the Magna Charta in Old 


England and independence in the new world. In 
this struggle the private and public schools had com- 
mon interests, with no slightest trace of jealousy; 
and while there was no occasion to put to the test 
the relative leadership of either, the onlooker could 
see without straining his vision that the public school 
men did not take second place in the rank of the 
contestants. 

Public school men and women are also frequently 
among the leaders in church councils, in prominent 
fraternal organizations, as bank directors, and on the 
governing boards of various industrial and commer- 
cial bodies. A schoolmaster was recently a member 
of the staff of the governor of Massachusetts, which 
in his case was a notable honor. In Somerville, 
Brockton, Bridgewater, Reading, and several other 
near-by cities, schoolmasters are bank directors, 
which is a quite common fact in the West. At 
Peoria, Ill., for instance, the superintendent of 
schools is first vice-president of one of thé leading 
banks and is on the board of directors of many large 
industrial concerns. In every instance these men 
are all the more efficient school men because they 
have the ability to be prominent in other directions. 

Plymouth county, Massachusetts, has few men 
who have for more than a third of a century wielded 
so large a personal influence outside of education as 
has the principal-of the Bridgewater Normal school. 
There are few men in Denver who have had as large 
an all-round influence for thirty years as has Aaron 
Gove. Superintendent Van Sickle went to Balti- 
more a comparatively unknown man within five 
years, and yet he has led doctors and lawyers, edi- 
tors and clergymen, merchants and bankers in an 
educational crusade that gives him national dis- 
tinction. One of the noteworthy clubs of Kansas 
City bears the name of the superintendent of schools. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania, was made one of a board of three promi- 
nent citizens of the state to expend $3,000,000 upon 
a new state house. There is, perhaps, no man in 
Alabama who is better known in the state and in 
the North than is J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, 
and certainly Albert G. Lane of Chicago is one of 
the noble men of that city, as he is easily the most 
influential man in the official councils of the Na- 
tional Kducational Association, and George H. Mar- 
tin’s leadership is too well known to call for empha- 
sis. 

By universal consent the crowd of thirty-five thou- 
sand who came in upon Boston suddenly on July 
5, 6, was more expeditiously handled, was more ex- 
empt from annoyance, was settled in good boarding 
places more promptly, was the recipient of more 
varied, abundant and distinguished social attention 
than has been enjoyed by any other large body of 
visitors, and the credit is almost exclusively due to 
the leadership of the school men and women. Those 
who watched their plans and the execution of them 


-were extravagant in their commendation of the 


power of leadership on their part, 
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Surely public school people are coming into leader- 
ship in a land in which the public schools are the 
fountain of her glorious purpose and achievement.— 
The Congregationalist. 


COLLEGE IDEAL. 


BY DR. W. J. TUCKER, PRESIDENT OF DAKYMOUTH 
COLLEGE, 

We are living to-day in a time of mental reciproc- 
ity, and progress is due not so much to controversy 
or research as to the growing habit of intellectual 
‘hospitality. The intellectual economy of the mod- 
ern collegiate education does not make allowance for 
the exceptional man, because there is no reason for 
making allowance for the exceptional man, for, 
wherever the man of genius lights his fire he con- 
tributes to the flame that is always burning on the 
altar of knowledge. 

It is not the business of the university to produce 
as its chief product the scholar; the aim of collegiate 
education is to build upon the community a body of 
trained and informed men, and to fit men in this 
particular way for citizenship. 

We make a great mistake if we suppose collegiate 
education stands for personal culture. It stands for 
personal culture only as an incident. It stands 
rather for the importance it puts upon the humaniz- 
ing process of association. A college is a commun- 
ity, and the prevailing clement in it is contact of 
man with man, and whether the humanizing process 
be good or partly bad, it is a tremendously humaniz- 
ing process.—Address. 


MR. GIBSON’S PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, 


BY FREDERICK W, COBURN. 


“The Columbus Idea,” as exemplified in the Pri- 
mary Industrial school at Columbus, Ga., is to-day 
one of the most encouraging features of the south- 
ern educational field. Started by Superintendent 
Carlton B. Gibson in 1901, it has achieved imme- 
diate success. Mr. Gibson, who is one of the most 
brilliant school men of the South, has sharp, clear 
ideas as to the needs of an industrial community, 
and he is fearlessly putting them into practice. 
Some account of the school, derived from a recent 
visit to Columbus, is certain to be of interest. 

The school building is an old southern mansion, 
situated near the great whirring cotton mills, now 
the most marked characteristic of Columbus, “the 
Lowell of the South.” The house, which had been 
used as a boarding house for mill operatives, was, so 
Mr. Gibson informed me, in shocking condition 
when it was taken over for school purposes. Indeed, 
it could hardly have survived many years more of 
such usage. Cooking had been done in every room, 
and the sanitary conditions were bad beyond de- 
scription. Leaky roofs, broken steps, fallen drains, 
and worn-out plumbing gave no little annoyance and 
inconvenience during the period of moving in. 

All that, however, we found changed. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Sheridan Neligh, the able directors of the 
school, called to the work from Nebraska, have pro- 
ceeded with admirable energy and enthusiasm to 
make the old structure not merely a school building, 
but an educational home—one in which the children 
of the mill hands will see such harmony in sur- 
roundings as most of them have never before wit- 
nessed. Everything about the school partakes of 
the homelike character of a well-regulated house- 
hold, with the addition of many features peculiar to 
the homes of arts and crafts enthusiasts. This, in- 
deed, is one of the most striking characteristics of 
the school and I was not surprised the other day, on 
taking up George Wharton James’ admirable book 
on “Basket-making,” to find it dedicated to Mr. and 
Mrs. Neligh. They are indeed apostles of the ar- 
tistic in a community that is hungry after art. 
Throughout the building the arts and crafts idea is 
paramount. On the first floor are the kitchen, lab- 
oratory and model dining room, in which lessons in 
plain cooking, laundry work and serving of meals or 


simple lunches are given. The kitchen also has 
been used for the pottery lessons, and the kiln occu- 
pies a very useful corner. Indian basket work and 
textiles are on display everywhere, and in the class- 
rooms the children are found engaged in tasks of 
sewing, weaving, cooking, basket-making, and, in 
fact, everything that would delight the hearts of 
such artists as Douglas Volk or George De Forest 
Brush. In no exhibitions that I have witnessed, 


can hardly be described. Already it has become 
evident that new quarters must soon be engaged, so 
great is the pressure for admission. When the 
school opened, September 23, 1901, eighty-four day 
pupils were enrolled, Some came for a day, a week, 
a month. A few had attended school elsewhere, 
for there is no compulsory education law in Georgia. 
The absence of compulsion furnishes, indeed, an ad- 
mirable test of the value of a school like this, for if 


whether in Brooklyn or in Pittsburgh, or at Pratt. the children do not wish to come, or if their parents 


Institute, or anywhere else in the North, have I seen 


COOKING SCHOOL. 


better examples of work than are done by these , 


children of the once-despised Georgia “crackers.’’ 
A notable fact is that the entire fittings of cabinets, 
shelves, mouldings and bookcases have been done by 
pupils whose average age is not above ten or eleven 
years, and that every room is well equipped. 

A good garden plot has been made in the rear of 
the house, and it shows during these spring days a 
remarkable contrast—so Mr. Gibson says—to the 
picture it presented the day the school moved into 
its present quarters. The sheds are covered with 


THE NEW 
blossoming vines and the garden yields a sufficient 
quantity of vegetables for the cooking lessons. 
There is also an out-door gymnasium, where 
trapezes, swings, bean-bag games, ring-toss and 
croquet are provided. All games are directed by 
the teachers. Thanks to the climate of Colum- 
bus, special drill work physical cul- 
ture can be carried on out-of-doors 
during a great part of the year. Good sanitary con- 
ditions and the school bathroom, which is well used, 
have helped to eradicate many cases of scrofula and 
running sores. 

The enthusiasm of the community for this school 


do not feel that it is worth while to keep them out of 
the mills, the attendance falls off 
promptly. As a fact, however, in 
spite of the heavy rains and disas- 
trous floods during both winters 
that the school has been in opera- 
tion, the attendance has steadily 
increased both in the day and 
tight classes, and not only the 
children but the parents, who are 
worthy, hard-working wage earn- 
ers, have formed a habit of attend- 
ing the sessions of this school. 
For the benefit of the parents fort- 
nightly meetings occurring on 
Wednesday have been established 
as an essential feature of the 
school. Some visiting at homes 
has been tried, but as Mr. Neligh 
says, “We find it far better to in- 
vite them to the school, a model of 


simple housekeeping, cleanliness 
and good order. Silent influences of 
art and beauty appeal to their starved 
lives. The mere fact of their being entertained by 


their children’s songs and recitations, or perhaps by 
the refreshments prepared by the cooking classes, 
creates a responsive spirit toward the school.” 
Although emphasis is placed upon the manual 
side of education, the ordinary school subjects are, of 
course, not neglected, and as an interesting experi- 
ment in neighborhood co-operation, a little library 
has lately been started and put into circulation. The 
books are not exactly of the Tabard Inn style in 


EDUCATION AT WORK. 


magnificence, but they certainly are giving not less 
pleasure to those who take them out. It is hoped 
that many more books will be added by purchase or 
gift and that a department of popular magazines 
will be added. Now all this may seem to be very 
elementary; yet it is really almost revolutionary, as 
a public school proposition. The term, “the Colum- 
bus idea,” is no misnomer; this is actually, I believe, 
the first attempt in a pubtie school system in the 
United States to establish a manual branch of pri- 
mary education parallel to the ordinary school 
course. Mechanics arts high schools are to be found 
in every section of the country, and private institu- 


aug of bite. 
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‘ions of primary education based upon the manual 
alea—such schools as the Workingman’s school in 
\ew York and Dr. Dewey’s well-known school in 
Chicago—have grown into usefulness and national 
prominence, But Superintendent Gibson is the first 
iin to secure an appropriation for a school to meet 
ie special needs of a particular class of wage-earn- 
ops. ‘he Columbus school board, of which R. A. 
(jibson is the progressive president, deserves the 
epedit of having backed an enterprise that is unique 
American edueation. <A little welcome assistance 
) the school has been rendered by George Foster 
Peabody of New York—a native, by the way, of 


SCHCOL 


Columbus—but the school was in the first instance 
made possible by the liberal support given to Mr. 
Gibson's ideas by the Columbus school board. 

This institution of primary industrial education 
is hound, as it grows, to-play a large part in the in- 
dustrial development of a very important city. 
Columbus, which, only a few years ago, was a sleepy 
old town on the Chattahoochee, is now in the hands 
of people who purpose to make it one of the great- 
est industrial centres on the American continent. It 
has,in the stretch of twenty miles of rapids to the 
northward, greater water power than is developed in 
any other stream on the Atlantic coastal plain, and 
in enterprising coterie of capitalists, under the well- 
known Stone-Webster management of Boston, is 
planning to develop this to its utmost capacity. 
With the modern practice of transmitting electrical 
power over long distances and focusing it upon a 
single urban centre, Columbus is in a fair way to 
acquire water power of ten or twelve times the 
value of that developed by the Merrimac river at 
Lowell. New industries are being added with start- 
ling rapidity, and the population, swelled both by 
immigration from the North and the incoming of the 
nitive white people from the mountains of northern 
(icorgia and Tennessee, is increasing by leaps and 
hounds. The problem of educating these workers is 
hardly less pressing than that of the education of the 
Negroes, and it in Superintendent Gibson’s 
“pinion, be settled only along manual lines. The first 
Necessity is to train the children to become efficient 
workers, to give them such education along artistic 
ind industrial lines as will prepare them to be better 
than industrial drudges. 

In this exploitation of the Primary Industrial 
chool idea Superintendent Gibson and his school 
hoard are not, of course, in any way neglecting the 
ore usual forms of education. In the high school, 
©! which Marshall Morton is principal; in the four 
‘rammar schools, presided over by Messrs. T. C. 
Kendrick, Robert A. Ryder, Lester C. Slade, and 
Miss Mla Capers Jones, as well as in the four colored 
‘chools, of which W. TI. Spencer is superior, one 
°es work of admirable scope, comparing favorably 


with that in any city schools that I have visited in 
the North. In all these schools the manual idea is 
well developed. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XVII1.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
Born, Boston, Mass., September 16, 1823. 
traduated, Harvard, 1844. 
Died, Boston, Mass., November 8, 1893. 
To Parkman came the honor of being the historian 
of the giant struggles between France and England, 


GARDENING, 


and of both of them with the Indian, for the su- 
premacy of this continent. The daring of the 
early voyagers, the courage of the missionary, the 
savagery of the Iroquois, and the sanguinary con- 
flicts of the soldiers, has each been treated by his 
facile pen in a style thrilling in interest, and reliable 
in statement. 

The boy showed signs of a romantic nature when 
fitting for college at the famous Chauncey Hall 
school. While literary in his tastes he was a great 
lover of nature; while hunting was a passion with 
him. 

While at Harvard, he decided to write on the old 
French and Indian wars. Upon graduation, he was 
temporarily diverted to the study of law, but, like 
Longfellow and Lowell, he soon abandoned this for 
literature. 

He felt certain that the subject he had chosen 
could be done well by a New Englander, who would 
have the best facilities for knowing the scenes of the 
vreat struggle. As he felt he ought to know: his 
landscapes and backgrounds at first hand, he visited 
the localities of the American. border in Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio. 

But the Indian was now crowded back into the 
West. so he went out among the fierce Dacotahs of 
the Black Ilills in 1846, to learn their life and ecus- 
foms. Ife joined them in their hunts, went with 
them on the war path, lived in their wigwams, and 
partook of their rude fare. 

He came to understand the Indian well, but the 
strain was too severe for him, and his roughing it 
made him an invalid for life. 

In 1847, he published an account of his western 
trip, and this afterwards appeared under the title of 
“The Oregon Trail,” and proved one of his most fas- 
cinating works. 

In 1851, he completed “The Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac.’” which the London Atheneum styled “one of 
of the best written histories of America.” 


Ill health now prevented his historic work for 
many years, but out-of-door life and his work in 
what is now known as the Arnold Arboretum fully 
restored him. Then h» went to Europe io study 
authorities and consult manuscripts, and in 1865 he 
finished “The Pioneers of France to the New World.” 
In this he shows his intimate acquaintance with the 
savage in his tepee, the black-robed scholar from his 
cloister, the cavalier from the saloons of Versailles, 
and the soldier in camp and foray. 


Next came “The Jesuits in North America,” 
closely followed by “‘La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West,” “The Old Regime in Canada,” 
* Count Frontenac and the New France,” and, as a 
fitting climax, “Montcalm and Wolfe,” a master- 
piece of military history. With this series he com- 
pleted the task he set himself at college, and gave 
the world a finished record of the early American 
days. He had earned a niche beside those of Ban- 
croft, Prescott, and Motley. 

It is not without interest to note in passing, that 
he differed radically from Longfellow in his estimate 
of the expulsion of the Acadians. The story of 
Evangeline was to him the work of a poet, but not 
a piece of authentic history. His sympathies were 
rather with the British commander than with the 
Acadian peasant. 

It is not, perhaps, saying too much to say that 
Parkman’s style of writing is more beautiful than 
that of any English-speaking historian. Vividness 
and clearness are the conspicuous features of his 
writing. Ile makes his reader see and see most 
clearly the scenes he portrays. 

An example of ‘his style may be given in the fol- 
lowing selection from “The Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica” :-— 

“At every opportunity, the missionaries gathered 
together the children of the (Indian) village at their 
house. On these occasions, Brebeuf, for greater 
solemnity, put on a surplice, and the close angular 
vap worn by the Jesuits in their convents. First, 
he chanted the Pater Noster, translated by Father 
Daniel into Huron rhymes, the children chanting 
in their turn. Next, he taught them the sign of the 
cross; made them repeat the Ave, the Credo, and the 
Commandments; questioned them as to past instruc- 
tions; gave them briefly a few new ones; and dis- 
missed them with a present of two or three beads, 
raisins, or prunes. A great emulation was enkin- 
dled among this small fry of heathendom. The 
priests with amusement and delight saw them gath- 
ered in groups about the village, vying with each 
other in making the sign of the cross, or in repeating 
the rhymes they had learned.” 


WHAT SKIP WANTS. 


“T want a teacher who is well informed and up to 
the minute in his facts,” said Skip, of whom I asked 
what he most wanted in his teacher. 

“Yor example?” I said. 

“Great Seott! it is all example,” he said. “Why, 
Miss K. taught us present worth and discount, and 
every kid of us knew such a thing was out of date 
before she was born—no, before we were born. She 
gave us an example, in which corn was twenty cents 
a bushel, when the papers were full of news of sixty 
eent corn. Then she told us a yarn about the Great 
Fastern, because that was the big thing when she 
was a kid, and go it is all the time.” 

“But I hear she has the latest methods.” 

“Yes, she is a Methodist and gets ‘Praise the Lord’ 
in at the wrong place.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, nothing much, only she tells us how some 
‘softy’ says she ought to teach and she has a new 
kink for explaining things every year, and some- 
times she switches off the same year. If she knew 
more and trailed after cranks less ’d think more of 
her,” and he skipped off. 


The most important of American Industries is that of the Popular Education.— 


Chicago Post, July 10, 1903. 
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OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 


ATURE *—(XXXNV.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. (1804—1864.) 


Birthplace.—Salem, Mass. 
Education.—Bowdoin College. 
Weigher and Gauger of Customs. 
Consul at Liverpool. 
Life. <{ Member of Brook Farm School. 
| Friend of President Pierce. 
Classmate of Longfellow. 


Grand father’s Chair. 


— for The Wonder Book. 
( Tanglewood Tales. 


Short ( I'wice-Told Tales. 
Literary Stories. { Mosses from an Old Manse 
Works. Fanshawe. 


The Searlet Letter. 

Novels. -< The House of Seven Gables. 
| Marble Faun. 

Blithedale Romance. 


Masterpiece.—Tlhe Scarlet Letter. 

Criticism.—Mr. Hawthorne’s difficulty seems to 
have been to find in the vast human workshop of 
America a frame sufficiently picturesque for the 
reception of his richly colored pictures.—London 
Times. 


* Copyrighted, 1597. 


OBSERVATIONS ON INSECTS. 


KY T. A. D. COCKERELL, 


Insects are jointed creatures, ordinarily with six 
legs when adult, never with more. Centipedes and 
spiders are therefore not insects. Neither are mites, 
for they have eight legs when fully grown. 

True insects may be divided, for economic pur- 
poses, into those which bite their food, and those 
which obtain it by sucking. The former can be 
killed by a spray of Paris green, or some other of the 
arsenicals: the latter have to be sprayed with kero- 
sene emulsion. The distinction between biting and 
sucking insects is not so radical as might be sup- 
posed; for example, the caterpillar, a pure biter, be- 
comes a butterfly, or moth, which only sucks; the 
hee and its allies are true biters, vet we all know how 
the bee sucks nectar from the flowers. 

Amts belong to the same order of insects as the 
bees, but have very different habits. Ants of the 
genus Pogonomyrmex make immense nests in the 
ground, throwing out little pebbles in great numbers. 
It is interesting to see how carefully they will carry 
the pebbles just over the edge of the dump, so that 
they will not fall back into the nest.—Adapted from 
Bulletin. 


THREE MANUAL TRAINERS, 


AFTER DR. W. T. HARRIS. 

Virst, the «ne who has some facility in the use of 
tools, but Coes not look beyond material results. He 
has advanced no whit beyond the journeyman 
mechanic. He cannot realize that making a joint or 
a ring is of little value im itself, and that the real 
thing is what the pupil carries away in his mental 
inside. This kind of teacher won’t do. He neither 
knows nor knows he doesn’t know. 

The second kind reads books and learns a good 
theory of manual training, but he fails to think of 
it in the shop. He will say, “This work teaches 
patience”; then he will let the boys upset his temper 
much easier than they can a piece of iron. He will 
sav, “By this I can teach promptness,” whereas he 
himself is half the time late. He doesn’t know, but 
he thinks he knows. He won’t do. 

The third kind believes that there are traits of 
mind like carefulness, neatness, promptness, adapta- 
hility of means to ends, artistic feeling, industry, and 
various kinds of executive ability that are teachable. 
He has faith that he can cultivate them. He has 
learned now to turn the various tasks of the bench, 
lathe, and forge into exercises in such of thee mental 
qualities as they can be made to fit. Such a one 
knows and knows he knows; he is a teacher. 


LOWA PYRAMID. 
Iowa has 229,000 farms. 
Iowa has 9,723,791 hogs. 
Iowa has 424,306 turkeys. 
Iowa has 1,056,718 sheep. 
Iowa has 5,367,630 cattle. 
Towa has 1,400,000 horses. 
Iowa has 18,907,673 chickens. 
Iowa has 1,400,000 dairy cows. 
Iowa has 7,000,000 apple trees. 
lowa has 139,000 stands of bees. 
Iowa has 35,856,000 acres of land. 
Iowa raises 180,000 acres of fruits. 
Iowa raises 4,695,000 acres of oats. 
Iowa raises 9,800,000 acres of corn. 
Iowa land is 86.5 per cent. improved. 
Iowa raises 1,689,000 acres of wheat. 
Iowa farms are valued at $865,000,000. 
Iowa’s live stock is worth $191,000,000. 
lowa raises 81,500 acres of vegetables. 
Iowa has 36,025 square miles of territory. 
Iowa farms are worth on an average $2,000. 
Iowa has 30,000,000 acres of improved land. 
Iowa's farm Luild.nes are worth $112,000,000. 
Iowa produc-s anrually 99,621,210 dozen eggs. 
Iowa farms pay for labor $1,300,000 per annum. 
Towa raised $30,000,000 worth of hay per year. 
Iowa has 6,500,000 poultry other than chickens. 
Iowa’s egg crop was worth $10,016,706 last year. 
Iowa feeds $100,000,000 to her stock every year. 
lowa farms sell $500 worth of grain each per annum, 
Iowa farms, 65 per cent. are operated by their owners. 
Iowa produces $400,000,000 yearly in agricultural 

products. 


SIME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE *#—(1X.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON, 


THE HORSE.—(I.) 


Of all our domestic animals, perhaps no other is more 
completely our slave and more likely to be the victim of 
ignorance or thoughtlessness in our handling of him 
than the horse. When the nineteenth century opened, 
civilized man was just beginning to see the wickedness 
of human slavery; let us hope that the twentieth will 
bring home to us the full extent of our obligations to 
the dumb slaves so essential to our comfort and pleasure. 
Nature study in the schools cannot take a form more 
practical, more humane, more beneficial to both man and 
beast, than the study of the animals whose lives are in- 
separably united with ours, whom we have made what 


Fig. I. Fig. I. 

Fig. 1. Incisor tooth of horse, with the crown par- 
tially worn, showing the pit surrounded by its enamel 
layer, outside of which is the dentine, with its external 
enamel covering. The enamel is represented white, the 
dentine with light shading, and the pit black.—After 
Flower. 

Fig. 2. (a) Lower molar of a young horse, with the 
crown slightly worn, and the roots not yet formed; (b) 
the same tooth of an old horse, with the crown almost 
net worn away, and the roots fully formed.—After 

ower. 


they are, and whose comfort or misery depends entirely 
upon our treatment of them. In this study of the horse 
we shall glance at his history in connection with man 
and the services he has rendered, and shall draw our 
conclusions as to what he can fairly claim in return. 
Then, by considering his bodily structure and mental 
traits, it will be possible to see his needs more clearly, 
and to detect our shortcomings in the treatment of him. 

None but recognized authorities will be followed in the 
statements made. For the structure, Flower’s “Horse” 
has been consulted; for his ancestry, Lucas’ “Animals 
of the Past’’; and for his treatment, the recent practical 
and thoroughly sensible book by Francis M. Ware, “Our 
Noblest Friend, the Horse.” 


The horse was domesticated so long before writ- 
ten history began that with the possible exception 
of those found on the steppes north of the Sea of 


*Copyrighted, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman, 


Azof, there have been no truly wild horses within 
historic times. In the case of those called wild, 
either they or their ancestors at some time escaped 
from civilization. The men of the bronze age had 
trained the horse to do their will, for his bones are 
found with others in the ruins of the Swiss lake 
dwellings. The cave-dwellers of still earlier days 
have left us pictures of the horse they knew, as they 
did of other animals, which show that he resembled 
a heavily built Shetland pony, with large head and 
shaggy coat, though his bones and teeth were 
scarcely at all different from those of our own 
horses. Coming down to the days of Roman con- 
quest, we find the Britons and Germans who opposed 
Caesar using war chariots drawn by horses. It is 
interesting to note that the horse was first used in 
war, and his employment in agriculture and in other 
ways of peace is of comparatively recent date. 

All through the history of civilization side by side 
with man we find the horse. In the grandest works 
of Greek sculpture, the Parthenon marbles, the horse, 
too, is glorified. In the Middle Ages the knight and 
his steed were inseparable. Until within the last 
half century, the horse was the only mode of convey- 
ance over the larger part of the earth’s surface. 
Wherever civilized man has gone, except to the 
frozen regions around the poles, he has taken his 
horse with him. The horse draws the farmer’s 
plough and carries his produce to market; he pulls 
the grocery wagon and the furniture van, and pa- 
tiently hauls tons of coal over icy streets; he carries 
his rider gver rough roads and through swollen 
streams, or takes his master safely home in darkness 
so thick that man alone would be lost. Does not 
common decency require that we study the needs of 
so valuable a servant, and reward his services with 


‘kind and considerate treatment, and as great a 


measure of comfort as we can possibly secure for 
him? 

In general, the horse has a large head, with long, 
arching neck, a slender, gracefully curved body, 
flowing mane and tail, and four limbs admirably 
adapted for rapid motion. While the skull of man 
consists largely of brain case, the horse has a small 
brain, but an enormously large mouth. Yet, in both 
the head is composed of exactly the same number of 
bones and in the same relative positions. In a 
close examination of the horse’s face ene cannot fail 
to be impressed by the Jarge size of the dilatable nos- 
trils and by the sensitive lips, so flexible that they 
may be used almost as a very short proboscis to pick 
up even a delicate leaf or a tiny seed. 

His teeth deserve careful study, as the most com- 
plicated set of grinders to be found among herbiv- 
orous animals. All the early Ungulates, or hoofed 
animals, had forty-four teeth, that is, three incisors, 
one canine, four premolars, and three molars, on 
each side in either jaw. Our modern horse has al- 
most, if not quite as many. All horses have six 
front teeth, three on a side, in each jaw, but usually 
only the males have the canines, the “tushes.” The 
full number of cheek teeth is seven, but the forward 
premolar is generally absent. The incisors, or 
‘‘nippers,” stand close together in the front of the 
jaw. ‘They are very long and large, with a crown 
so peculiar that nothing like it is found in any other 
living mammal. An unworn incisor has a deep pit 
in the crown, but after it becomes worn the opening 
of the pit is smaller and is seen to be surrounded by 
a ring of enamel in addition to the enamel layer cov- 
ering the outside of the tooth. The pit is partly 
lined with cement, but it generally contains bits of 
food, and as it ean be easily seen, from its dark color, 
and as its size and depth vary with years, it is the 
“mark” by which we judge of the horse’s age. The 
softer dentine, the ivory of the tooth, appears be- 
tween the pit and the outer coating of enamel (Fig. 
1). Not only is the crown of the incisors remark- 
able for its length, but also for its power of continu- 
ing to grow up from the jaw for some years, as it is 
worn away at the surface. 

The canine teeth, always found in both jaws of 
the adult male horse, are smaller than the incisors, 
with a backward curve and no trace of a pit. 

The wide vaeant space between the canines and 
the cheek teeth in both jaws is very important to the 
driver of the horse, “because it gives room for the 
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pit. In the lower jaw this space is called the “bar.” 
The six lange, strong cheek teeth on each side, 
placed close together and working against the op- 
sing six of the other jaw, form, with the intricate 
arrangement of enamel, cement, and dentine on their 
crowns, an apparatus for grinding tough, fibrous 
‘ood which could searcely be improved. In the 
horse, premolars and molars are alike in form and 
ive. Let us examine one of the lower molars of a 
voung horse (Fig. 2), which has a perfectly formed, 
jengihened crown, only slightly worn on the exposed 


surface, but has as yet no roots. On the exposed 
surface is a complex pattern of curved ridges. To 
support these ridges, the cavities between them are 
packed with cement, much like bone in structure, 
which also covers the whole outside of the tooth over 


the enamel. Hence, as the tooth wears away, 
patches of ivory and cement are laid bare, between 
yhich the enamel, on account of its greater hard- 
ness, projects in curved and folded ridges. The 
cheek teeth as well as the incisors continue to grow 
until they are long enough to furnish grindstones 
during the animal’s life, then they cease growing, 
and roots are formed. Until a colt is five years old, 
when the third incisor—the last of the permanent 
set—appears, one can tell his age by the number of 
his teeth, and for some time after that one can judge 
of it from the wear of the incisors. 

he skeleton of a horse shows that the vertebrae 
of the neck make a strong, downward curve, and are 
flat above, but the vertebrae of the chest have long 
processes extending upward, which form a ridge in 
the middle of the back. The longest processes are 
just between the shoulder blades, and right here is 
the highest part of the horse’s back, the “withers,” 
to which his height is measured. But the deep hol- 
low over the neck vertebrae is filled by the great 
“cervieal ligament,” by muscles moving the head, 
and by the “crest,” a ridge along the middle line of 
the neck, under the mane. The cervical ligament, 
unlike the true ligaments binding the bones together, 
is composed of a very elastic, yellow tissue. The 
main part of this ligament is simply an elastic cord 
of great strength passing over the neck from the 
hack of the skull to the processes of the vertebrae at 
the withers. From this central cord masses of the 
same kind of elastic tissue pass forward and down- 
ward to all the vertebrae of the neck, except the 
upper one, forming a thick plate between the mus- 
cles on each side. So strong and elastic is this 
ligament that it holds the horse’s head with its 
great weight in an easy, graceful position, without 
any muscular effort whatever on the part of the 
animal, at the same time allowing perfect freedom 
in moving the head up and down or sideways. All 
this immense ligament is represented by a mere 
rudiment in man, whose head is so nicely balanced 
on the top of the spinal column that it requires little 
support. 


PORTO RICO. 


The island of Porto Rico is said to be ‘‘one of the most 
lovely of all those regions of loveliness that are washed 
by the Caribbean sea.” 

It is the smallest of the West Incian islands known as 
the larger Antilles, 

In form it is almost a regular parallelogram. It is 
ninety-five miles long from east to west, and thirty-five 
miles broad from north to south. Its area is 36,685 
— miles, which is only about one-twelfth the size of 
‘uba. 

There are beautiful and fertile plains, especially in the 
lorthern portion; and hills and mountains covered with 
verdure and forests to their very summit. 

It is a well-watered island, having no less than 1,300 
larger or smaller streams, The average rainfall for the 
year is sixty inches. The southern section will have no 
rain for several months in the dry season, and yet water 
— be found by digging two feet below the surface. 
This abundance of water not only makes vegetation 
tie but also greatly adds to the healthfulness of 

‘ Sland, 
roe climate is also agreeable, and free from the perils 
The are prevalent in many of the tropical islands. 
dee “Yerage daily temperature for the year is eighty 

“rees. The hottest days are delightfully tempered by 
Cooling north winds, 


The forests are entrancingly beautiful. There are sev- 
eral species of palms, the Royal Palm being specially at- 
tractive. There are tree ferns in abundance. Many trees 
have exquisite flowers, one species having flower spikes 
more than a yard long. Bright plumaged birds abound 
in the forests, among which doves predominate. Alang 
the northern shore are large numbers of flamingoes. 
The forests are singularly free from noxious reptiles 
and insects. 

In the cultivated areas are rich sugar cane fields, al- 
most the peers of those of Cuba. Coffee trees grow al- 
most without any cultivation. Tobaceo is raised in large 
quantities and of a fine grade. Cocoa is a staple product. 
Tropical fruits—bread fruit, plaintains, cassava, pine- 
apples, bananas—abound. The rich pasture lands sup- 
port numbers of cattle, which are raised for export to the 
other Caribbean islands to the south. 

Porto Rico is densely populated, there being 221 per- 
sons to the square mile, which is six times as many as 
in Cuba. A recent census gives the population as 807,- 
000. Of these, 480,000 are whites and 327,000 colored. 
The white race is largely in the majority, very unlike 
what is usual in many of the other West Indian islands. 

In 1898 there were 695,000 Porto Ricans who could not 
both read and write. There were many schools, and 
some of a fairly high grade, but the masses of the people 
were illiterates. There were thirty-five newspapers and 
periodicals in circulation. 

The people may be divided into four classes: (1) The 
Creoles, or Spaniards, born in the island; (2) the 
Gibaros, or poor whites, a laboring class; (3) the Mes- 
tizos, or mulattoes; and (4) the blacks. The colored 
people were in bondage up to 1873, when they were all 
emancipated. 

The principal cities of the island are San Juan, 30,000 
population; Mayaguez, 20,000; Ponce, 15,000; Fajardo, 
9,000; and Arecibo, 7,000. 

In 1898 there were 135 miles of railway in operation, 
and 470 miles of telegraph. Several of the cities had a 
telephone service. Excellent roads—many of them built 
for military service—run all over the island, thus mak- 
ing all sections easily accessible. Regular steamship 
lines run between the island and the United States and 
Europe, and the coasting trade is extensive. 

Porto Rico was discovered by Columbus November 16, 
1493, and he took possession of it for Spain. But it was 
not conquered until 1508, when Ponce de Leon mastered 
the native Carib Indians. In a few years the Caribs 
were practically exterminated, and now not a trace of 
them remains. 

For some reason or other the colonial policy of Spain 
was much more of a success in Porto Rico than in many 
other of her dependencies. She was much less rigorous 
there than in Cuba, and so retained the loyal affection 
of the Porto Ricans throughout all her occupancy. 

Even her treatment of the slaves was not without 
clemency. The blacks were to be instructed in the 
Christian faith. The hours of labor were regulated by 
law. Their punishment must not be more than twenty- 
five stripes. Marriage among them was carefully 
guarded and promoted. And when, in 1873, slavery was 
abolished, the colored people looked upon Spain as their 
friend and benefactor. 

In 1870 the island was made a Spanish province, and 
endowed with the right of representation in the Spanish 
Cortes. Universal suffrage was also established. In 
this way Spain gained and held the loyalty of the people 
to the mother country. 

In the Spanish-American war the island was taken by 
the Americans in a short series of conflicts. When the 
final settlement with Spain was made by the Treaty of 
Paris, Porto Rico was ceded to the United States as an 
indemnity for the expenses incurred in the war, 

With comparative ease the allegiance of the islanders 
to their new owners was gained, and they accepted the 
American plans for civil government. After a brief 
military administration, which was a marked success, a 
civil government was established, with Governor Allen 
at its head. Care was taken that the island should not 
be exploited by speculations. The free-holds of the peo- 
ple were sacredly respected. The American school sys- 
tem was introduced. Trade with the United States was 
encouraged by liberal commercial tariffs. And the re- 
sult has been that Porto Rico has readily accepted the 
new situation, and is rapidly prospering in trade, and 
agriculture, and education, and bids fair to become one 
of the most enlightened and most prosperous ‘of 
America’s insular possessions. 


A public school teacher’s toast: “Here’s health 
to us, the rag-tag and bobtail of the learned profes- 
sions, beloved by children, tolerated by youth, for- 
gotten by maturity, considered municipally, finan- 
cially and socially as good enough for what is left.” 
—Kindergarten Review. 


LUNCH COUNTERS IN SCHOOL, 


To M. E. W., who asks for information about lunch 
counters, the following from the Boston Transcript will 
be of interest:—- 

The introduction of the lunch counter into the public 
schools and institutions similar to the School of Tech- 
nology varies in different places as to system, but the 
general scheme is the same. Checks are used in place 
of money, and these are provided through scholars who 
sit at tables near the door, one on the girls’ side of the 
building, and one at the boys’ entrance. These sell 
checks of the amount required to the scholars before 
they enter the lunch room. Just before recess the 
pupils who sell checks take their seats, so as to be ready 
when the recess bell rings. 

The checks represent one, two, three, four, and five 
cents, and their use instead of money saves much con- 
fusion. The scholars, thus provided, go to the lunch 
room and, through checks, get what they want to the 
amount specified. The food varies slightly in price in 
different places. The writer visited five of these lunch 


-counters, and closely observed the different methods of 


conducting them. The places visited were Lynn, Mel- 
rose, Malden, Auburndale, and Salem. All the lunch 
rooms, with the exception of the one in Salem, were in 
the basement. They were iarge, well ventilated, and 
well lighted. The one at Lynn is in the gymnasium, and 
is the largest of those visited. It has two counters, one 
a little lower than the other. One is used for the food— 
the scholars order from and eat off of the other. This 
room has little open letter boxes on either side, into 
which the boys and girls drop their checks. In this 
school they use money to a limited extent, if the change 
is not right. 

Graduates from the English Classical high school, 
who work in the vicinity, are allowed to come to this 
lunch counter during their noon hour and obtain a 
lunch. The school numbers from 800 to 1,000, and two- 
thirds of the scholars get their lunch in the school. 
While the bill of fare varies each day, certain things are 
always obtainable—such as sandwiches, fruit, soups, 
chocolate, simple cakes, rennet, and milk. Twice a 
week custards, baked and boiled, with a whipped cream 
frosting, are served, also lenron and orange jelly, anu 
chocolate crackers with ice cream. The Melrose lunch 
counter has heartier food, though the school is smaller, 
than at Lynn. The counter is on one side of the cellar, 
which is concrete. They have a bill of fare for each day 
in the month, going over the same every montn. The 
counters are arranged along the side of the room, and 
every day there is a regular dinner; sometimes it is fish 
chowder, with doughnuts and blancmange, or pudding 
with frosting for dessert; another day it will be oyster 
stew, with rolls and apple sauce, and so on. This is be- 
cause many of the pupils come from a long distance, 
and are unable to go home at the noon hour. The 
teachers also have tables arranged round the room 
where, after school, they may have a regular dinner. 

In Malden the lunch room is also in the basement. At 
the ringing of the recess bell, the children file into the 
room, girls on one side, boys on the other, receiving 
their checks as they enter the room. The counter runs 
through the middle and in the centre is the stove, where 
the soups are warmed and hot dishes prepared. The 
bill of fare is more limited than in some other places, 
but about the same in kind as is provided elsewhere. 
They send as far as Philadelphia for crackers for the 
school. 

At Newtonville the lunch counter is like a restaurant. 
A caterer is in attendance, and everything but pastry 
can be bought. The soup is served in large mugs, five 
cents a mug. The room is large and airy, and painted 
light in color. There are seven or eight tables at the 
side, where the scholars can sit down comfortably and 
eat their dinner for twenty-five cents. If wanted, there 
is provided a good roast, with two kinds of vegetables, 
tea, coffee, or chocolate, and ice cream for dessert. This 
is principally for the teachers’ benefit, and the tables 
are daintily set for them in a small room off the lunch 
room. The teachers’ tables have napkins and silver 
knives and forks. 

The Salem lunch room is on the lower floor, and is in 
many ways a model of its kind. The counter is on two 
sides, one for the arrangement of food, and the other 
serving as a dining table. It is under the auspices of 
the Salem Woman’s Club, and was formed through the 
suggestion of the school committee, who sent to the club 
and asked that a committee be appointed from their 
membership to supervise the lunch counter which would 
be started and provisioned at first by an appropriation 
of the city. To this the club agreed. Mrs. Lawson of 
Salem is chairman of the committee of twenty, and al- 
though they are in no way responsible for the lunch 
counter, two of the ladies are in attendance each day to 
oversee its management. They are assisted during the 
recess by two of the older scholars. 


[ Continued on page 166.) 
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Pupils are the chief gainers by the broadening of 
the life of the teacher. 


The size and efficiency of all summer schools calls 
for high praise. 


Exact increase in population, 1890 to 1900, was 


_ 13,046,861, or 20.7 per cent. 


Columbia University’s “Teachers’ College” and 
“School of Journalism” will place her in a class by 
herself if the other universities are not careful. 


Harvard should see her way clear to put her 
Kducational Department on a two million dollar 
She can ill afford to delay. After 
her 1,200 summer school attendance this vear she 
should move on her great endowment plan at once. 


basis at once. 


Dr. Robert J. Aley of Indiana University has as- 
sumed the editorship of the Indiana Educator-Jour- 
nal, and under his leadership it can but be a credit 
to the state but of great service as well. Tle has the 
editorial instinct and knows the educational activi- 
ties of the state and nation. 


“Some Unsetting Lights of Literature” is the title 
of a delightful book of selections from Lord Byron, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Coleridge, Fox, srowning, 
[amb, Shelley, Burke, Milton, Landor, and Words- 
worth, edited and annotated by James J. Burns of 
Defiance, 0., but the most charming feature is the 
name. “Some Unsetting Lights.” How much is 
told in that one expression! How much emphasis 
it places upon the real classics. 


Modern Methods, which has been published by 
the New England Publishing company, and edited 
by Mr. Winship for six years, is with this issue 
merged with the Journal of Hducation, and the 
subscribers to Modern Methods will have their sub- 
scriptions filled out by the substitution of a weekly 
paper for a monthly. We are pleased to have these 
new readers in the family of the Journal of Educa- 
tion for the added inspiration it will be at a time 
when we are enlarging our plans for this paper. We 
are certain that we will do them much good, as we 
shall visit them four times as often and in a more 
professional and less teachery spirit. 


STARTLING RAILROAD FACTS. 


Mr. W. W. Wheatly, in a paper before the New 
York Railroad Club, is authority for the following: 
Street traffic in any large city increases three times 
as fast as the population. For mstance, for every 
100,000 increase in population there is an increase 


of 300,000 passengers a day. The street and steam 


railroads of Greater New York, including, of course. 
Jersey City and Hoboken, carry 4,000,000 passen- 
gers a day. This is an average of 100,000 an hour. 
The test of a system is not daily business, but the 
number in a busy hour. The travel from 4 to 5 P. 
M. is a quarter of a million. 


THE CARROLL (IOWA) IDEA. 


W. P. Johnson, superintendent, Carroll, Iowa, has 
made the greatest success of his school garden of any 
rural city that I know. Every boy was urged to 
plant a patch worth while in radishes, cucumbers, 
turnips, squashes, pumpkins, potatoes, cabbages, 
onions, popcorn, sweet: corn, field corn, beans, peas, 
lettuce, celery, ete. The boys did all the work. The 
parents co-operated by way of interest, advice and 
watching that the attention did not slacken. The 
gardens were started in the spring and the work will 
be continued until the Jast crop is harvested. In a 
letter to the parents Mr. Johnson said:— 

“T am trying to present vividly, to some of the 
boys in Carroll, a few of the fundamental elements 
underlying individual industry. Habits that are last- 
ing, and which follow one through life, are formed 
early in youth. Every boy has a certain amount of 
vital energy which will daily be spent in some man- 
ner; this vital energy will manifest itself in 
various ways, sometimes for his future welfare, and 
again to his detriment. As a teacher, I may realize 
this fact probably more fully than others, and for 
that reason, I am trying to get at a means by which 
a child can spend this vital energy under directing 
influence, and at the same time serve as a pleasure 
and profit to him.” 


ACTIVE MEMBEKLS N. E. A. 


The Boston meeting brought in more than one 
thousand active members,—a record never 
before approached. At the opening of the Boston 
meeting there were 3,215 active members, at its close 
there were 4,228. 

At the opening of the Boston meeting the order 
of the leading states was as follows: 1, Illinois, 410; 
2, New York, 312; 3, Ohio, 260: 4, Minnesota, 168; 
>, Michigan, 168; 6, Massachusetts, 155; 7, Wiscon- 
sin, 138; 8, Pennsylvania, 135; 9, California, 124; 
10, Indiana, 110; 11, lowa, 108. 

At the close of the Boston meeting the order was 
as follows: 1, New York, 565; 2, Illinois, 518; 3, 
Massachusetts, 380; 4, Ohio, 297; 5, Michigan, 182; 
6, Minnesota, 181; 7, Pennsylvania, 173; 8, Wiscon- 
sin, 144; 9, California, 129; 10, Indiana, 125; 11, 
Iowa, 118; 12, Missouri, 113. 

New York leads Illinois for the first time in several 
years. Massachusetts passes Ohio, Michigan, and 
Minnesota; Michigan, which tied Minnesota before, 
is now one ahead; Pennsylvania passes up one notch, 
and Wisconsin drops one; California, Indiana and 
Iowa make no change in rank, while Missouri comes 
into the 100 class. 

New York city, wpon the advice of and under the 
leadership of Superintendent Maxwell, has every high 
and grammar school in the city on the active mem- 
bership list. 


BARNEY WHITNEY. 

C. W. Bardeen has brought out in a handy vol- 
ume seven chapters of the school and professional 
life of Barney Whitney, “Fifty Years a Teacher,” 
(fifty cents). Mr. Whitney was one of the best 
school men of New York state. He was for two 
years a town superintendent, twelve years a school 
commissioner, twenty-one years a superintendent of 
city schools, and fifteen years a teacher exclusively. 
The book is divided into the story of his home train- 
ing in the long ago, of school life when he was a 
boy, of his preparation for college, of his life as 
teacher, commissioner, academy principal, and as 
city superintendent. The whole is told in seventy- 
six brief pages, but it is all so simply and artlessly 
told, in so direct a manner, so devoid of conceit, that 
it is really a highly valuable portraiture of the 
schools of New York state. It is a book you cannot 
help reading. 


A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 

President Butler of Columbia University has 
scored one of the greatest administrative triumphs 
of the twentieth century university, in securing 
from Joseph Pulitzer a gift of two million dollars 
for a school of journalism, of which half a million 
will go into a building for the use of this depart- 
ment of the university and the rest into an endow- 
ment yielding approximately $50,000 a year. 

Mr. Pulitzer selects the following board of ad- 
visers: The President of Columbia, ex-officio, Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, Hon. John Hay, secretary of state; 
Ifon. St. Clair MecKelway, Hon. Andrew White, 
Victor F. Lawson of Chicago; General Charles H. 
Taylor, Sr., of Boston; Charles W. Eliot, president 
of Harvard University. 

President Eliot’s duties in connection with his 
own university will prevent him from serving on 
the permanent advisory board, but he has cordially 
approved the plan, has given counsel to the founder, 
and will give to indivflual members of the advisory 
board the benefits of his great experience and know!- 
edge. All the others named have signified ‘their 
willingness to serve on the advisory board. 

In making announcement of the gift, Mr. Pulitzer 
said:— 

“Students purposing to enter upon the career of 
journalism will find accessible here courses of study 
that will, for this profession, be equivalent to what 
other professional schools supply for other profes- 
sions; while young men already engaged upon the 
newspapers and desiring to advance themselves more 
rapidly by the cultivation of their aptitudes, may 
find in these courses a valuable assistance. 

“Tt is believed that this will be an advantage to 
them immediately, and ultimately to the press of the 
whole country. In every other pursuit where men 
are under an equal moral responsibility to the pub- 
lic for the proper discharge of their duties they are 
prepared for those duties by years of careful and 
conscientious study, but these newspaper men, who 
who are in many directions the informers and 
teachers of the people, the exponents and, to a de- 
gree, the makers of that public opinion which rules 
communities and governs states and this nation, 
have hitherto received no special preparation for 
their delicate and important duties. 

“At the time of the last census there were in the 
United States 114,073 lawyers and 30,098 persons 
classed as journalists. The legal profession was 
provided with trained recruits by 100 law schools, 
with 1,106 professors and instructors. For a fair 
proportion there should have been at least twenty- 
six colleges of journalism, with faculties 291 strong. 
There was not one. Not a single one of the 30,095 
newspaper men and women in the country had en- 
joyed what a lawyer would call a systematic profes- 
sional training.” 

President Eliot furnished Mr. Pulitzer the follow- 
ing outline for the School of Journalism:— 

NEWSPAPER ADMINISTRATION. 

“The organization of a newspaper office; function: 
of the publishers; circulation department; advertis- 
ing department; editorial and reportorial depart- 
ments; the financing of a newspaper; local, out-of- 
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town, and foreign news service, editorial, literary, 
financial, sporting, and other departments. (‘The 
methods of carrying on some or all of these depart- 
nents would probably be the subject, not only of a 
general survey under the heading of administration, 
but of detailed exposition and training in separate 


courses.) 
“Newspaper Manufactures—Printing press; inks; 


paper; electrotyping and stereotyping process; type 
composition; type-setting and ttype-casting ma- 
chines; processes for reproducing illustrations; fold- 
ing, binding, and mailing devices. 

“The Law of Journalism—Copyright; libel, in- 
cluding civil, criminal, and seditious libel; rights 
and duties,of the press in reporting judicial proceed- 
ings; liabilities of publisher, editor, reporter, and 
contributors. 

“|jthies of Journalism—Proper sense of respon- 
sibility to the public on the part of newspaper writ- 
ers; to what extent should the opinions of the edi- 
tor or owner of a newspaper affect its presentation 
of news? Relations of publisher, editor, and re- 
porters as regards freedom of opinion. 

“History of Journalism—Freedom of press, ete. 

“The Literary Form of Newspapers—Approved 
usages in punctuation, spelling, abbreviations, ty- 
pography, ete. 

“Reinforcement of Existing Departments of In- 
struction—For the benefit of students of journal- 
ism: In English reporting of news, news letters, re- 
views, paragraph writing, editorial writing; in his- 
torv--emphasis on contemporary history, govern- 
ment, and geography; in political scienee—empha- 
sis on contemporary economic problems and finan- 
cial administration. 


SALARY CRUSADE. 


The salary issue is now uppermost, and demands 
immediate attention in every city and town that 
has not had a recent increase. Circumstances not 
wholly explicable make this an opportune time for 
action. If any community allows the next year or 
two to pass without action, the chances are that the 
increase of teachers’ salaries will be side-tracked for 
several years. 

That there is a tide in the affairs of men which 
must be taken at the flood has rarely been so well 
illustrated as in the case of teachers’ salaries. It 
was a quarter of a century between the general in- 
crease of 1870-5 and the present which began about 
five years ago. When this tide ebbs it will be many 
years before its recurrence. 

It is not necessary to say that teachers’ salaries 
are of “transcendent importance” in the educational 
economy, but it may be said that conditions have 
ripened in such a way that one can be aided to a 
yreater degree by the spirit of the times in a salary 
campaign than in other features of educational 
progress at the present time. 

The wealth of the country has increased four 
times as fast as the cost of education, and more 
than ten times as fast as teachers’ salaries. 

The cities have, as a rule, passed the critical 
period in school accommodations. 

The provision for specialists has been made in 
most cities, and the salaries of superintendents 
have very generally been increased. . 

The action taken at the Boston meeting on Miss 
Ilaley’s resolution looking to the improvement of 
salaries and other teaching conditions was the only 
one of all the resolutions to attract attention, and 
this was commented upon editorially in practically 
every city in the country. 

The daily press is ready to lend its aid as never 
before. 

These have been five years of unprecedented pros- 
perity, and the teachers of every city and town are 
entitled to their share thereof. 

rom October 1 to December 3, the Journal of 
Education will try to cover every phase of the 
salary question, with especial reference to assisting 
teachers in their own community. 

_ In order to have these papers go into every school 
in the land, if possible, the price for the nine issues 
will be but twenty-five cents. 

Will you, yes, you! attend to this matter in your 
community at once? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Sultan of Turkey can be prompt on occasion. 
It took him only twelve hours after the reception of 
the Russian demands, accentuated by the presence 
of a Russian fleet in Turkish waters, to signify his 
acceptance of all of them. Such of them as could 
be complied with at once, as, for example, the pun- 
ishment of certain officials and the restoration of 
certain others, were immediately decreed, and others, 
such as the appointment of European officers to the 
Turkish gendarmerie in Macedonia, were promised. 
Then the Sultan entreated the Russian government 
to withdraw its fleet, on the ground that its presence 
would encourage the insurrection. The Russian 
ships accordingly sailed back to Sebastopol. Thus 
the Russian honor was satisfied, but the general situ- 
ation was in no way improved, and the prospect of 
effective European intervention to check the out- 
rageous cruelty of the Turks was made rather more 
remote. 

* 

Meanwhile, it is a sickening story which fills the 
daily despatches from the disturbed districts. It is 
an appalling record of the possibilities of inhuman- 
ity, yet itis retold so often, with details and cireum- 
stances so nearly identical, that already it has lost 
its first intensity of horror. In the vilayet of Mon- 
astir the insurrection, it is reported, is practically 
stamped out, but it is extending elsewhere and is 
raging violently in close proximity to the Bulgarian 
border. The Porte has given grim assurances that 
it will speedily put down the rising, and so probably 
it will by the simple process of extermination which 
was employed against the Armenians, if Turkey is 
allowed a free hand. 

* 


The attempted assassination of United States 
Vice Consul Magelssen at Beirut in Asiatic Turkey, 
August 23, brings the disturbances in the Turkish 
empire unexpectedly ‘home to the American people. 
The scene of this incident is so far from that of the 
Macedonian outbreak that it must be regarded 
apart from the political disturbances in European 
Turkey; but it is a sharp reminder of the insecurity 
of life anywhere in the Sultan’s dominions, and of 
the growing intensity of Mussulman hatred for the 
“CGiaour.” President Roosevelt promptly made a 
demand upon the Porte for reparation and ordered 
the European squadron to sail for Beirut, to enforce 
the demand. The attitude of the Turkish govern- 
ment toward American schools and missionary insti- 
tutions has been very unfriendly of late years, and 
it is time that a near view of the Stars and Stripes 
floating from American war vessels helped the 
Turkish authorities to realize that the United 
States is not to be trifled with. 


An event of unusual interest in the sporting 
world,—and outside of it for that matter—is the 
lowering of the world’s trotting record to an even 
two minutes. This is the feat which was accom- 
plished by the five-year-old red chestnut mare, Lou 
Dillon, on the Readville track, on Monday, August 
24. People who are in middle life or a little beyond 
it will remember when the phrase “a two-forty gait” 
expressed the superlative of equine achievement. 
It was in 1824 that Albany Pony made that record. 
Fifteen years later, Dutchman brought the record 
down to two-twenty-eight, but it takes long to erad- 
icate a phrase once coined, and the two-forty simile 
survived that and many other lowerings of the rec- 
ord. Now Flora Temple, Dexter, Goldsmith Maid, 
Maud §.,, and other sovereigns of the turf, including 
Cresceus, the last in the list, yield their distinction 
to the new favorite; and sanguine horse-trainers do 
not believe that the lowest attainable notch is yet 
reached. 

* * 

Secretary Root’s retirement from the cabinet has 
been officially announced, though he will not re- 
linquish the duties of his office until after the first 
of January. With this announcement is coupled 
that of the appointment of Governor Taft of the 
Philippines to succeed him, and of General Wright, 
vice-governor of the Philippines, to succeed Govern- 


or Taft. Both appointments are ideal. If Sec- 
retary Root must retire, no man could be designated 
who would be likely to fill his office s0 ably as Gov- 
ernor Taft; and the promotion of General Wright 
to the full civil administration of the Philippines is 
well earned. People who find a political motive in 
everything reason that Judge Taft’s acceptance of 
the war portfolio, instead of waiting for an appoint- 
ment to the supreme bench, implies a still higher 
political ambition; but it is quite as likely to have 
been prompted by the same sense of duty which led 
him to go out to the Philippines and remain there 
as long as regard for his health permitted. As to 
General Wright, the fact that he is a Democrat may 
be interesting politically, but he was undoubtedly 
chosen because he was most fit. 
* 


Eastern Democrats who have imagined that the 
elements which have controlled the party in the last 
two presidential campaigns were ready to efface 
themselves in the approaching national contest, for 
the good of the party, will be disappointed by the 
proceedings of the Democratic conventions in the 
states of Nebraska and Ohio. In both states the 
platform reaffirms the Kansas City platform, and in 
both the extremists were in full control. In the 
Nebraska convention, Mr. Bryan was once more the 
conspicuous figure, and a fusion with the Populists 
on the state ticket was entered into. These facts 
must be taken into account as signs of the times. 
They confirm the impression that, while there is no 
serious expectation of the nomination of Mr. Bryan 
for a third time, the forces of which he is the head 
are too powerful to be ignored, and will make diffi- 
cult the nomination by the Democrats for the presi- 
dency of any man who has conspicuously antag- 
onized them. 

* * 

The extraordinary Humbert swindle, which ran 
its course in France for twenty-five years, and fleeced 
eminent bankers and others out of millions of dol- 
lars, reached its denouement in Paris, August 22, in 
the conviction at Paris of Madame Humbert and 
her hushand and two brethers. The trial abounded 
in sensational incidents, and illustrated afresh the 
peculiarities of the French method of procedure, 
which makes the presiding justice virtually a public 
prosecutor instead of a judge for the calm weighing 
of evidence. Madame Humbert, the chief conspir- 
ator, who was bold and defiant to the last, made a 
desperate attempt to clear herself by identifying the 
mysterious and mythical Crawford with a notorious 
Frenchman named Regnier, who is alleged to have 
made a large sum of money as a secret negotiator 
between the Germans and Marshal Bazaine. But 
her audacity failed her, and her invention made no 
impression on the court. Madame Humbert’s 
whole appearance was disappointing, and it leaves 
it more than ever a marvel that she should have 
been able to carry through so stupendous a decep- 
tion for so Jong a time. Unless her fortunes are 
improved by appeal, she will spend five years in 
prison, her husband an equal length of time, and 
her brothers two and three years, respectively. 

s s s 

Thoughtful Americans, who regard with increas- 
ing concern the enormous influx of illiterate aliens, 
will find small consolation in the statistics of immi- 
gration for July. The number of incomers was, to 
be sure, smaller than in June, but that is always the 
case. On the other hand, as compared with July, 
1902, there was an increase of nearly thirty-three per 
cent., or from 50,782 to 67,538. Last year broke all 
records, but the fiscal year just begun, unless some- 
thing happens to check the tide. will far execed the 
total of 1902. The ratio of gain for July, continued 
through the year, would bring to us more than 1,- 
100,000 immigrants. Nor does the situation im- 
prove when the sources of this immigration are con- 
sidered. Among the least desirable immigrants are 
those which come from Austria-Hungary. Immi- 
grants of this class were almost twice as many in 
July of this vear as in July of last year. There was 
a slight decline in Ttalian immigrants and the num- 
ber coming from Russia was nearly stationary. 
These three sources together supplied more than 
two-thirds of the total. 
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{Continued from page 163.] 


The checks which are sold here in the entries by 
scholars sitting at table are under the entire charge of 
the principal of the high schcol, to whom the checks are 
passed, he taking the whole care of the money. Every 
Friday the receipts are made out and the bills paid. 
This lunch counter, as do all the others, pays its own 
way, with a little deposit in the bank in case of emer- 
gency. During the spring and summer months ice cream 
is served twice a week, tne boys and girls who are de- 
tailed for this work receiving twenty-five cents a week 
for their services. 

The different kinds of sandwiches allowed are plain 
bread and butter, meat and fancy sandwiches. The 
favorite kinds are lettuce and crust sandwiches. ‘The 
latter are prepared by putting jelly between crusts of 
bread. They sell for a cent apiece, and are in such de- 
mand the supply sometimes fails. Peanut, butter, egg, 
and lettuce sandwiches are two cents, those filled with 
chicken are three. No pastry is allowed, but doughnuts, 
eclairs, chips and crackers, the graham being the favor- 
ite among the latter. Graham bread is a great favorite, 
also. Little fruit is cared for, although the taste of the 
scholars varies every year. The lunch counter averages 
about 200 pupils a day, and from two to three hundred 
sardwiches are eaten. The expenses do not vary 
twenty-five cents a day, and are equally divided between 
the boys and girls) A supply is generally kept to be 
drawn from, but it is no uncommon thing for the food 
to give out. This room at the Salem high school was 
put in order and furnished at the city’s expense. A 
woman is in charge who has the care of the purchasing, 
and to her a certain sum of money is paid each week. 

The teachers and parents are enthusiastic over the 
benefit that has come to the school through the intro- 
duction of lunch counters. The pupils are said to do 
better work and to be in a much healthier condition. 
Another result has been the enforced closing, through 
want of patronage, of the small stores outside. When 
the lunch counters were first started, they met with dis- 
satisfaction from the pupils, who declared it was a 
shame to drive out the little stores. But there has been 
a steadily increased run of custom at the lunch counter, 
Everything bought is of the very best quality, and only 
a small per cent. is made to enable the counter to run 
successfully, and to leave a margin for the school in case 
of need. 

There is no doubt that the lunch counter has come to 
stay. 


THE SCHOOLS OF MEXICO. 


Mexico is one of the few countries in which it is pos- 
sible for a child to be educated at government expense 
from the time of beginning to learn his letters until re- 
ceiving his diploma at graduation from a scientific or 
literary institution. 

The last available figures as to education and school 
attendance we give below, remarking that during 1901 
and 1902 there has been a greater proportional increase 
in number of schools and attendance than before that 
period. During the year 1900 there entered the public 
schools of the Federal District 48,856 children; the 
average daily attendance was 25,408; 27,757 entered for 
examination and 18,020 passed; 1,715 graduated. 

The following table will show the primary instruction 
in the Federal District during the years 1896 to 1900:— 


more stringent discipline applied, giving better credit to 
those passing the course under such strict rules, 

In a general way, the present methods followed by the 
“Direccion de Instrucion Publica” (bureau of public edu- 
cation) are framed after the most approved ones both 
in Europe and the United States, the wonderful progress 
achieved in the latter country being attentively watched 
by Mexico to profit by what appears to the world-at- 
large as the best and most practical, regardless of ex- 
pense. 

It would not be amiss to mention here that in 1871 
there were only some 5,000 schools in the whole terri- 
tory of the republic, while in 1875 the number rose to 
8,103, or an average of one for every 1,110 inhabitants, 
this proportion being on much better basis than Austria, 
Greece, and Portugal in Europe, and Brazil, Argentine 
Republic and Chile, or the most advanced nations in 
South America. 

The number of pupils attending school then were, in 
round numbers, 350,000, or about twenty per cent. of the 
population of school age, the expense being over $1,600- 
000, borne by the government, plus something like 
$1,200,000 donated by private parties, or a round sum of 
$2,800,000 expended on primary instruction by the Mexi- 
can people, the official or government part of which was 
represented by more than 8,000 teachers, one-fourth of 
whom were females. These figures are trebled at pres- 
ent, and Mexico has begun a march toward the goal of 
enlightenment and perfection in education which is pav- 
ing the way for its future advancement among the na- 
tions of the earth.—Modern Mexico. 


TRIFLES ? 
Count nothing trivial! 
The merest mote 
Upon the telescope may cloud a star, 
One faulty note 
The symphony’s clear harmony may mar. 


Count nothing trivial! 
A woodland flower, 

Or smile, illumined by Love’s holy light, 
May lead, in power, 

A soul to conquest o’er the hosts of Night! 
—Ernest Neal Lyon, in Everybody’s Magazine. 


A LONG-FELT WANT. 


Dr. Holmes had an odd liking for ingenious desk acces- 
sories in the way of pencil-sharpeners, paper-weights, 
pen-holders, etc. The latest contrivances in this fashion 
—probably dropped down to him by the inventor angling 
for a nibble of commendation—were always making one 
another’s acquaintance on his study table. He once said 
to me: “I’m waiting for somebody to invent a mucilage- 
brush that you can’t by any chance put into your ink- 
stand. It would save me frequent moments of humili- 
ation.”—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in the August Century. 


BOYS’ GARDENS. 


Editor of New England Journal of Education: There 
is, in my opinion, no part of the truant school work so 
helpful as the boys’ gardens. 

It is wonderful how much influence for good they exert 
upon the boy. Growing plants, vines, and flowers every 
day teach him of a purer and better life. 

When parents awake to this, and school officers and 


Schoole. Entered. Average Attendance. Progress Made. 

: | | 3 
= <= | = = 

1896 | 13 142 39 319 | 22,002 17,398 39,400 | 10,950 9,299 20,249 | 19,033 17,384 1,456 
1897 | 139 142 44 325 | 27,608 23,998 51,606 | 13,442 12,330 25,752 | 22,182 19,790 1,295 
1898 139 142 44 325 | 25,453 22,310 47,763 | 12,986 11,795 24,781 | 24,033 19,792 1,639 
1899 | 138 143 48 329 27,289 23,005 50,294 | 12,918 11,620 24,538 27,497 18,088 1,957 
1960 | 140 142 48 330 | 26,106 22,750 48,856 | 13,222 12,186 25,408 | 27,757 18,020 1,715 


With an average of 326 schools during the five years 
from 1896 to 1900, inclusive, there were:— 


Male. Female. Total. 
Average inscribed for tuition per year.25,692 21,892 47,584 


Average attendance per year........ 12,700 11,446 24,146 
Average number sustaining exam- 

Average number approved............ . 18,615 
Average number finishing the course.. .... .... 1,612 


It is to be observed that there is a slight decrease in 
the number of children passing examination during the 
years 1899 and 1900, in spite of the fact that the number 
ready to sustain their examination was larger than dur- 
ing 1896, 1897, and 1898, which is to be attributed to the 


teachers learn the worth of boys’ gardens, then the 
truant school, in a measure, will be a thing of the past. 

A city boy was called suddenly home from the truant 
school the other day, a boy who had been a terror in the 
several grades of the public schools. After bidding 
every one good-by, he went to his 10x50 play garden, in 
which he had planted vine, shrub, and flower, and where 
he had spent so many of his vacation hours. 

He handled each growing thing tenderly and carefully 
for the last time. Tears were in his eyes as he gave his 
farewell look upon the fruits of his boyish labors. Then 
he ran down the hill to the station, out into the world, 
a better boy—who can deny?—for having “caused two 
blades of grass to grow where none grew before.” 

School officers can assist much in the prevention of 


SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FRYE’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Elements of Geography 
Grammar School Geography 


The Latest and Best 


THE JONES READERS 


A new basal series in 5 books, 
which will repay the careful ex- 
amination of teachers. ... . 


Medial Writing Books 


Regular Course Shorter Course 
BOOKS I.-—VIII. BOOKS 4, B, C. 


Rapidly becoming the leading system. 


Aiton’s Descriptive Speller 


A new Speller on the 
Class - Word Plan. eee 


GINN & COPPANY, Publishers 


New York 
Atlanta 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


L 
Dallas 


Columbus 


truancy by little school gardens, plants in the window, 

cold frames on the sunny side of the building, the mush- 

room beds in the basement, and the encouragement of 

nature study. These are means to the aim of every 

faithful teacher. F. L. Johnson, 
Oakdale, August 20, 1903. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene, for Sir Benjamin Keene. 

Kensington, from parish in England. 

Laconia, for portion of Greece. 

Landaff, for town in Wales. 

Langdon, for Governor John Langdon. 

Littleton, for Colonel Moses Little. 

Livermore, for prominent resident family. 

Londonderry, complimentary to Rev. Matther Clark, 
who distinguished himself in defense of Londonderry, 
Tre. 

London, for Earl of London. 

Lovewell, for Capiain John Lovewell. 

Lyman, for Daniel Lyman, early proprietor. 

Lyme, from Lyme-Regis, Eng. 

Lyndevoro, for Benjamin Lynde, landowner. 

Magalloway, “large tail.” 

Manchester, for city in England. 

Marlow, for borough in England. 

Martins, granted to Thomas Martin. 

Mason, for John Mason. 

Massabesic, “a place at a great river.” 

Meredith, for British nobleman. 

Merrimack, “swift water.” 

Milford, for town in England. 

Millsfleld, for Sir Thomas Mills. 

Monadnock, “spirit place,” or “at Silver Mountain.” 

Moultonboro, for an early settler. 

Nashua, “the land between.” 

Pasaconaway, for a sachem in Merrimack tribe of In- 
dians. 

Pelham, for Thomas Pelham Holles, Duke of New- 
castle. 

Pembroke, probably for Earl of Pembroke. 

Pemigewasset, “crooked place of Many pines,” 

Peterboro, for city in England. 

Pinkham, for William Pinkham, grantee, 
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pissacassick, “white stone,” 

piscataqua, “confluence o. two streams.” 

portsmouth, first named Strawberry Banke, but later 
changed to present name because situated at mouth of 
river, and has a good harbor. 

Randolph, for John Randolph of Virginia. 

Raymond, for John Raymond. 

Rindge, for an original proprietor. 

Rockingham, for Marquis of Rockingham. 

Rollinsford, for resident family. 

rye, for home of its English settlers. 

Salmon Falls, for falls in the river where salmon stop 
jn their upward course. 

Samuel Adams, for Revolutionary patriot. 

Sanbornton, for family of early settlers. 

Souhegan, worn-out lands. 

Squam, “pleasant water place.” 

Stewartstown, for John Stewart. 

Stoddard, fer Colonei Samuel Stoddard. 

Strafford, for°town in England. 

Sullivan, for Major-General John Sullivan. 

Sunapee, “wild goose pond,” ‘ 

Sunccok, “goose place.” 

Sutton, for town in Massachusetts. 

Temple, for John Temple. 

Thornton, probably named for three brothers, Thorn- 
ton. early settlers, but by some credited to Hon. Mathew 
Thornton. 

Tilton, for Charles E. Tilton of New York. 

Tuftonboro, for J. Tufton Mason, to whom grant was 
made. 

Umbagog, “doubled up,” or “clear lake, shallow.” 

Walpole, fer town in England. 

Warner, for Colonel Jonathan Warner. 

Warren, for Admiral Sir Peter Warren of the royal 
navy. 

Weare, for Meshech Weare. 

Wentworth, for Governor Benning Wentworth. 

Whitefield, for Rev. George Whitefield. 

Willey, for Willey family, killed by avalanche in 1826. 

Wilmot, for Dr. Wilmot, an Englishman. 

Wilton, for town in England. 

Winnepesaukee, “good water discharge.”’ 

Wolfeboro, for General Wolfe. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. By Katherine E. Dopp. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 

No part of the school problem is receiving more urgent 
attention at present than that which is 
concerned with the developing child mind in 
relation to that part of the objective world 
represented in the curriculum. Our most earnest 
efforts are made to determine the content of the curr‘cu- 
lum, and the subjects of child study and me‘hod are 
taking more real positions when worked out in clcse re- 
lations to it. 

Manual training and the kindergarten have been the 
greatest single forces of late years in bringing about 
advance. These, however, with other influences, have 
been, so far, too often accretions rather than means of 
reconstruction, It is, then, especially satisfactory to 
find a new book which goes to the heart of the matter, 
and lays down principles which shall guide us in re- 
forming the course of study. Dr. Dopp shows very 
plainly the influence of Professors Vewey and Thomas 
of the University of Ch‘cago. The originality of her 
work is, however, very marked. It is a definite con- 
tribution to the literature of the culture-epoch theory, 
and yet is so thoroughly in advance of much of that 
material that one does not wish so to label it. The dis- 
tinction to be borne in mind may be gathered from the 
following quotation: “No epoch of the past is of suffi- 
cient importance to claim the entire attention of the 
child, His interest is primarily in the present. No use 
of the past which ignores this fundamental fact can be 
justified. Its justification must always be found in the 
nature of the child and in the social needs of the pres- 
ent.” (Page 163.) 

The chapter on the “Significance of Industrial Epochs”’ 
deals not only with the primitive stages of hunting, 
fishing, ete., but also the handicraft system and the fac- 
tory system. This gives a scope to the work that will be 
appreciated. So many who work in this material get 
lost in the primitive and never resume connection with 
modern life. Then, too, one vaiues Dr. Dopp’s remem- 
brance of the fact that it is necessary to plan not only 
for children of primary grades, but also for the same 
children in the later years still so much given over to 
Mere formal instruction. The announcement of a series 
of works on “Industrial and Social History,” by Dr 
opp, and published by Rand, McNally & Co., promises 
further aid. 

Outside of its direct contribution of further meaning 
‘0 industrial training within the school there is much 
valuable aid for teachers, and all other classes of social 
Workers in its suggestions regarding discipline and con- 
‘rol, in the treatment given of the development of th» 
‘ree worker. Many side lights are furnished relating tu 
irt, musie, festivals, ete. We hope that in later works 
‘ch questions as the following quotation illustrates wil! 
'e discussed more fully: “The distaste for agricultural 
‘fe which is so common among young peop'e is largely 
‘lue at present not so much to the work itself, as to th» 
fact that in the separation of industrial processes from 
festivals the emotional element of the latter, instead of 


becoming translated into 
an art interest, has, in too 
many cases, suffered 
itrophy disuse.” 
Altogether, the book is 
one of unusual value, and 
is deserving of the wide 
attention it is receiving. 
Frank A. Manny. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


will this fall add to their list of 
Standard Text-Books the following : — 


DENSLOW’S PICTURE 
BOOKS FOR’  CHIL- 
DREN. By W. 
Denslow. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 
Price, 25 cents each. 
This is a series of 

twelve story books, com- 

prising some of the best 
nursery rhymes and fairy 


In adapting these stories 
for children, the author 
has eliminated all coarse- 
ness and other objection- 
able features, and has em- 
bellished them with col- 
ored pictures and comical 
drawings. In fact, the Book II. 
pictures form an impor- 
tant part of the books. and 
are sure to attract and de- 
light the little folks by 
their aquaintness and pecu- 
liar stvle. The clean, 
gentle tone which  ver- 


vades the pages is a Ill, THE FELMLEY AND SHUTTS ARITHMETICS 


By DAVID FELMLEY, President of the Mlinois Normal Univer- 
sity, and GEORGE C. SHUTTS, Professor of Mathematics io 
the Whitewater (Wis.) State Normal School. 


people. Book I. 
Book II. 


The opinion is general that at the present time the subject of Arithmetic is being 
taught in an unsatisfactory and haphazard way. For this reason the Felmley and 
Shutts Arithmetics should be cordially weleomed. The books will represent the latest 
ideas on the subject, and be adapted to present day needs. They will emphasize the 
industrial side of Arithmetic. Professor Shutts’ work on the Van Velezer and Shutts 
Geometry is a guarantee of the originality and practical value of these Arithmetics. 


marked contrast to some 
of the children’s books 
placed before our little 


In a late interview, Mr. 
Denslow said in this con- 
nection: “Seo what a per- 
fectly outregeonrs thine is 
‘Jack and the Bean-Stal'.’ 
A lad gains admittance to 
a man’s hovse under false 
pretense, throngh lying 
and deceit. imvosing on 
the symnathy of the man’s 
wife, then he commits 
theft npon theft (he is a 
confidence man, a sneak 


I. MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Dr. WILLIAM H. MACE, Head of the Department of History 
in Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; Author of Mace’s 
** Method in History.’ 

Professor Mace’s long experience with secondary schools, and his work in Nor- 
mal Schools and Institutes make him peculiarly fitted to prepare a history of the 
United States for grammar grades. It is quite certain that no historian of our day 
has a better acquaintance with the conditions of our secondary schools. His text-book 
in History will be a development of the course outlined in his ‘‘ Method in History,” 
tales. and promises to attract wide attention. 


II]. DODGE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


By RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE, Professor of Geography in the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Book I. 


Book I. treats of ‘‘Home Geography” and ‘“ World Relations and the Conti- 
nents”; Book II., of ‘‘ The Principles of Geography ” and ‘‘ The Continents.” The 
unity of geography as a whole is clearly brought out. Special attention is called to 
the accuracy and beauty of the maps — all made especially for these books. These 
volumes are also to appear in a four-book series. 


IV. Many new Supplementary Readers 


Why not write to us for information about these new books ? 


Elementary Geography (Ready) 
Advanced Geography (/n preparation) 


(Nearly ready) 
(In preparation) 


thief. and a burglar), after 
which, when the man at- 
tempts to defend his prov- 
erty, he is slain by the 
hero, (?) who not only 
commits murder, but 
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mutilates the corpse, much 


to the and gratifi- 

cation of his mother. 

‘‘Of course, all the childhood classics are not such glaring 
instances of rapine and murder, but they most all tend in that 
direction, and I, for one, shall try to give what books I put be- 
fore the little ones a cleaner and more healthy tone, and I be- 
lieve [ will have the thoughtful upon my side. 

‘*[ don’t think I made anything namby-pamby, nor do I elimi- 
nate the funny element in this work. I do not hesitate to say 
that where I illustrate and edit the childhood classics they will 
be expurgated editions, and the children will not suffer from it 
one bit.” — 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: 1667-1865, 
By Professor William P. Trent, M. A., LL.D., of Co- 
lumbia University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
€08 pp. 

Professor Trent is to be sincerely congratulated on this 
new volume treating with American literature. His 
division into four periods, the colonial, the revolution- 
ary, the formative, and the sectional, seems well chosen. 
The author’s style is specially commendable; it is 
simple without being tawdry; it is bright without being 
careless; it is discriminating without being over critical. 
It is charming reading; one is lured on from page to 
page unconsciously. The chapter on ‘‘Transcendental]- 
ism—lIts Interpreters,” is one of the finest bits of liter- 
ary criticism that we have met with, though some of its 
moderate strictures may not altogether please those 
who have recently been placing their wreaths upon the 
graves of these interpreters. 

CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION. By William C. A. 
Hammel. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, 20 cents. 

Cardboard construction isone of the least expensive 
forms of manual training. It can be done at the ordinary 
school desk; the materials are of the simplest kind; tne 
finished work is not only attractive in itself, but useful 
in many ways; it affords subjects for lessons in object 
drawing, illustrations of geometric forms for the arith- 
metic and geometry classes, ete. This admirable course 
is designed by Director Hammel to follow the Paper 
Folding course outlined in Book I. of the series on Edu- 
cational Manual Training, and it will perfectly meet the 
teacher’s need. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE. Bcok 

One. By Alice Woodworth Cooley, University of North 

Dakota and formerly assistant superintendent in Min- 

neapolis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 

Illustrated. 200 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

There is much rejoicing in the sporting world over the 
arrival of the long-waited-for two minute trotting horse, 
but that is not a circumstance to the joy of the educa- 
tional world over the arrival of a language book from 
literature, and it looks as though Alice W. Cooley had 
made the long looked for record. Several books have 
heen approaching it, for it has long been apparent that 
there could be no acceptable formal language work in 
school that had not the breath of true literature. Horac? 
E. Scudder gave the first glimpse of the ideal some years 


ago, when he voiced his aspiration in the “Riverside 

Literature Series.’’ Alice W. Cooley uses literature, and 

only literature that is worth while, and she uses them 

rather than abuses them, yes, she uses them rather than 
have them use her. 

From all this it must not be inferred that it is merely 
a book of good selections from literature. It is a “‘Lan- 
guage Book.” It is a book for class use. It is as prac- 
tical as the alphabet. It reveals the weak places in the 
grammar of human nature, but it uses literature for its 
examples and illustrations. It is quite as much to the 
point that the book itself is genuinely literary and is 
sanely pedagogical. 

A reviewer has no right to say that any untried book 
will succeed, for only the schoolroom can say that, but 
one could afford to hazard much on the universal suc- 
cess of this book, but be that as it may be, he hazards 
nothing in saying that Alice W. Cooley has made a new 
record, which must set the pace for all book making in 
language lessons, as truly as Guyot did in geography, 
Noah Webster in lexicography, Harkness in Latin, Good- 
win in Greek, and Aca Gray in botany. Language must 
be learned through literature used by the most practical 
teacher. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. With Experiments. By 
Robert Hart Bradbury, A. M., Ph. D. 

This is a truly excellent work for beginners in upper 
high school or entering college classes. It reads delight- 
fully, simply, plainly, but eminently scientifically. Part 
one, Elementary Chemistry, is descriptive, and the sub- 
ject is treated with judicious selection of what belongs 
to that sphere, and what is treated is treated fully 
enough to be satisfactory. Part two is gtven to experi- 
mental work, and is a laboratory manual in itself. Here 
the directions are as clear and practical as the descriv- 
tions are in the first part. Finally, there is an appendix 
of data and miscellaneous topics. 

“SOME UNSETTING LIGHTS OF LITERATURE.” 
By James J. Burns of Defiance, O. Chicago: Ains- 
worth & Co. 

A refreshing title to a Reading Circle book on litera- 
ture. The author is a master in the art of editing and 
annotating, and he has had more and better experience 
in reading circle leadership than any other man in the 
country. and, as a result, he has selected from “Childe 
Harold.” from Dr. Samuel Johnson’s “A Journey to the 
Hebrides,” Coleridge’s “Christabel,’”’ Fox’s “Napoleon’s 
Overtures for Peace,” Robert Browning’s “Saul,” Charles 
Lamb’s “Essays,” Shelley’s “Adonais,” Burke’s “Letter 
to a Noble Lord,” Milton’s “Lycidas,” and Walter Lan- 
dor’s “Imaginary Conversation.” There are brief and 
readable biographies of each. 


The Art Craft Institute, Chicago, is about to issue & 


series of “How to Do It” handbooks. The first, “Basket 
Making,” is a helpful little book, fully illustrated, and as 
concise as is consistent with the subject. It will be of 
great assistance to those struggling with the intricacies 


of basket making, Price, 25 cents. 
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Aids Digestion 


Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 

A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
KumForD CHEMICAL Woxks, Providence, R.I, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BERWICK. The school board has 
filled the vacancy in the principalship of 
the Sullivan high school by electing a 
Harvard man, Horace F. Bates, at a sal- 
ary of $800. Mr Bates comes here from 
Groton, Mass., where he taught last year. 

AUGUSTA. Nelson A. Luce, state 
superintendent of schools in unorganized 
townships, has returned from a four 
weeks’ trip of inspection of about forty 
schools in the woods, and makes an en- 
couraging report of their work. Many of 
these forest schoolhouses are most primi- 
tive. At West Sebois, an old freight car 
is used for sixteen pupils. In some of the 
townships the residents have built lo 
houses, the state contributing nothing. 
At Twin Lake school there are American, 
French, Provincial, Italian, and Indian 
pupils. The only man teacher is at 
Moose River, and his duties include ferry- 
ing the children back and forth. 

ORONO. The following is a list of new 
appointments at the University of Maine: 
H. S. Boardman, C. E., professor of civil 
engineering; E. G. Lorensen, B. A., 
LL.B., J. U. D., professor of law: J. B. 
Segall, Ph.D., professor of Romance lan- 
guages; W.N. Spring, M. F., professor of 
forestry; W. D. Hurd, B. S., professor of 
agriculture; Caroline Calvin, Ph.D., as- 
sistant professor of history; A. D. Cole, 
B. S.. instructor in mechanical engineer- 
ing; I. B. Reed, B. A., instructor in chem- 
istry; G. T. Davis. B. A., instructor in 
chemistry; H. P. Hamlin, B. S.. instruc- 
tor in civil engineering; N. W. Edson, 
B. A., instructor in English; E. H. 
Bowen, B. A., tutor in physics: P. D. 
Simpson. B. §S., tutor in civil engineering; 
R. M. Connor. B. §S.. tutor in mathe- 
matics; E. M. Patch, B. A., assistant in 
entomology: S. C. Dinsmore, B. §S., as- 
sistant in chemistry. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dr. Herbert H. Lamson, for many years 
bacteriologist and microscopist at the 
New Hampshire Experiment Station, has 
been elected teacher of science at the 
State Normal School, and will commence 
his work there with the opening of the 
school year. Dr. Lamson will take to his 
new position a fund of scientific informa- 
tion. the result of patient, painstaking, 
original investigatfon, and, with his love 
for nature, his classroom experience at 


the Agricultural College, and, above all, 
his devotion to his work, will unques- 
tionably give the Normal School material 


strength at what has seemed its weakest ’ 


point. The Agricultural College, how- 
ever, is losing a valuable man in an im- 
portant line. 

Speaking of the Normal School calls to 
mind the fact that, as now conducted, it 
is the hope of New Hampshire education. 
In the last three years it has done much 
to strike off the shackles of tradition, to 
cast out educational formalism, and to 
spread the true doctrine that school and 
life are one and the same thing. At its 
head is an educator alive and fearless,— 
one of the new school, fresh from the liv- 
ing West, where the very air is full of the 
“microbes of progress,” and its corps of 
instructors are strong in their faith in 
the so-called “new education.” This in- 
fluence is rapidly spreading, and the com- 
ing year will see many new centres where 
the Western liberalized idea will take 
root. This is peculiarly fitting, for did 
not a New Hampshire man, in his great 
love for child life, first carry these ideas 
West? Has Colonel Francis W. Parker 
lived in vain? No! He saw the error of 
the child torture that passed for school, 
and his strong nature rebelled. His 
sledge-hammer blows awoke the receptive 
West, his biting words almost shamed 
the East, and now back to his loved New 
Hampshire comes one of his pupils to re- 
seed the bare fallow that so sadly needed 
new seed. New Hampshire is very much 
awake, and with such men as Hon. Chan- 
ning Folsom and Principal James E. 
Klock in the saddle, educationally speak- 
ing, there will be something doing up in 
the Granite state this year. 

The program for the State Teachers’ 
Institute at Concord October 16 and 17 is 
rapidly taking its final form. Dr. 
Charles De Garmo of Cornell University 
will take up the Herbartian theory of 
“Apperception as Related to Education,” 
and an educator of high standing will un- 
doubtedly be secured to present the sub- 
ject of ‘Sensory Training.” Another 
timely topic, “School Gardens,’ will be 
the subject of an illustrated lecture by 
Dick J. Crosby of the department of agri- 
culture at Washington. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Boston wili make an inter- 
esting display of the work of her public 
schools at the World’s Fair. An appro- 
priation of $3,000 will be made for this 
purpose. The exhibit will be a practical 
illustration of the school system. The 
bulk of the exhibit to be sent to St. Louis 
will consist of numerous bound volumes, 
comprising the actual work of the school 
children from lesson to lesson for a con- 
tinuous period of time. The display will 
embrace the work from the lowest grades 
of the grammar schools through the high 
schools and the normal school. In the 
grammar grades, bound volumes contain- 
ing language exercises just as written by 
the pupils, even with the corrections of 
the teachers, will illustrate teaching 
methods. Upon the exhibit sent to Paris 
in 1900, Boston received two grand prizes 
and a gold medal. 

The Boston public schools will open on 
Wednesday, September 9. Entrance ex- 
aminations will be held for the: — 

Normal schools—On Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 9 and 10, at 9 a. m., 
in the hall of the school, Dartmouth and 
Appleton streets. Attendance will be re- 
quired both days. 

High schools—On Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 9 and 10, at 9 a. m., 
in the high schoolhouses. 

Latin schools—On Wédnesday, Septem- 
ber 9, at 9 a. m. Boys will be examined 
at the schoolhouse on Warren avenue, 
and girls at the schoolhouse on West New- 
ton street. 

Applicants for admission to the high or 
Latin schools must each bring to the ex- 
amination a certificate of good mora’ 
character from the principal of the school 
last attended, and, if they have not been 
members of a public school, a certificate 
of vaccination from a physician. 


A circular has been’ sent out by the 
State Board of Education calling attention 
to the features of the new law for the dis- 
tribution of the income of the school fund. 
The first point noted, that the entire in- 
come of the fund is to be distributed, in- 
stead of half, as hitherto, reveals the fact, 
which was not emphasized during the dis- 
cussion of the bill, that the new law takes 
about $100,000 out of the state treasury 
every year. Formerly half the income of 
the school fund went for the expenses of 
the State Board of Education and for the 
support of the normal schools. Here- 
after, under the new law, all of this ex- 
pense must come out of the state treas- 
ury by direct tax of the people every 
year. The income from the fund last 
year was $220,751. So that, on this basis, 
the direct drain on the state’ treasury 
would be $110,375 under the new law. The 
cost of the support of the normal schools 
alone was about $260,000 the previous 
year, so that over $150,000 had to come 
from the treasury in addition to the half 
of the school fund’s income. This entire 
income of the fund will go to towns 
whose valuation does not exceed $2,500,- 
000. These number about 220, and the 
proportion of the money which each re- 
ceives will be determined by statistics 
which are being collected. It is not likely 
that the towns will learn their propor- 
tions of this amount much before the end 
of January. Another feature of the new 
law is that it cuts off the payment of $2 
a week extra which was given by the 
state to the towns for the purpose of hold- 
ing on to their best teachers. Under this 
law the state paid some $12,000 last year. 
But this deprivation need not lead to any 
decline in the amounts paid for teaching, 
for the increased aid from the state will 
enable the poorest towns to keep up their 
standard of wages as high as before. 

The state board of education will 
hold an examination of candidates for 
the elementary teachers’ probationary 
certificate at the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, Boston, Normal School, 
Worcester, and Normal School, Westboro, 
September 25-26. This examination is to 
be held under the new law providing for 
the issuing of certificates to teachers, the 
acceptance of which, however, shall be 
wholly optional with the cities and 
towns. 


HOLYOKE. There is general regret 
among the citizens at Principal Akers’ de- 
cision to leave the principalship of the 
local high school to accept a similar posi- 
tion in New Britain, Conn. He has been 
here four years, coming from a sub-mas- 
ter’s place in Somerville. He has been a 
painstaking, faithful, efficient principal, 
and the local high school has improved 
in standing and tone under his charge. 
The present year he fills the position of 
president of the Hampden County 
Teachers’ Association, and has arranged 
a good program for October. The open- 
ing of a large parochial school August 31 
has caused quite a problem for the board 
in trying to find places for the teachers 
displaced. 

It is a matter of history that when 
Holyoke school men have left for other 
positions, many of them have gone to 
Connecticut. 

W. E. Judd, principal of the Park-street 
school, left that position in 1882, and went 
to Hartford as assistant in the high 
school there. A few years ago Principal 
W. F. Nichols of the Hamilton-street 
school, in Holyoke, went to New Haven 
as principal of the Eaton District, and 
now Principal Akers goes to New Britain. 
The migration seems to be southward. 
When you think of the number of men in 
this state who come from Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, you are apt to 
wonder if there is not a quite general 
migration towards the south. 


PEABODY. ‘ine death of Lester L. 
Burrington, aged fifty-five, superintendent 
of schools in this town, occurred August 
30. From 1879 to 1896 he was principal 
‘of Dean Academy at Franklin. He rep- 
resented the Tenth Norfolk district in the 
legislature in 1899-1900. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental] and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared RR 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK. 


Lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


PENCGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The school farm is one 
of the city’s most interesting charities. 
It had its inception about three years ago, 
when the local school board visited a 
lower Eastside flower show. The idea 
was conceived that it would be a good 
plan to furnish a certain number of chil- 
dren with growing plants and flowers, 


have them care for them, and write 
diaries giving all the details of this care 
every day. About 20,000 potted plants 
were cared for in this way by the children 
of the various schools, and a prize was 
awarded to the one who kept his plant in 
the best condition and, at the same time, 
kept the best record of its treatment. 
This interesting experiment had to be 
abandoned because flowers could not be 
secured. Then Park Commissioner Wil- 
cox suggested to Mrs. Parsons that De 
Witt Clinton park at Fifty-third street 
and Eleventh avenue was unoccupied, and 
she obtained permission to utilize that 
land. Two hundred and sixty garden 
plots were laid out, and 120 boys and girls 
eared for them, raising all kinds of 
market produce, which became their prop- 
erty, and as the little farmers were all 
poor children, the vegetables were very 
acceptable. This was the first year. The 
second year there were four or five hun- 
dred applications for “farm plots’ from 
children whose ages ranged from ten to 
fifteen years. There were only 260 avail- 
able, and all these are filled. There is 
also a model house in the park for teach- 
ing housekeeping to the girls. Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley is the matron, and two girls are 
assigned as housekeepers each day. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. The following cir- 
cular has been sent from the office of the 
department of public instruction: — 

In conformity with the announcement 
made in circular 52, sent from this office 
February 22, 1903, I take pleasure in re- 
porting to county superintendents and 
teachers interested that, after a careful 
comparison of all reports of efforts made 
to improve and beautify school grounds, 
received before August 1, 1903, the ten 
United States flags, presented by the pub- 
lishers of the Youth’s Companion, have 
been awarded to the following schools: — 

1. Cook county, district No. 105; Miss 
Carry Tilsy, teacher. 

2. Du Page county, Meacham school; 
Miss Nettie Galloway, teacher. 

3. Fulton county, Lewistown school; 
B. C. Moore, superintendent. 

4. Kendall county, district No. 51; 
Miss Edna M. Bell, teacher. 

5. LaSalle county, district No. 135; 
Miss Maude E. Garrard, teacher. 

6. Lee county, district No. 61; Miss 
Adella Hausen, teacher. 

7. McLean county, district No. 213; 
Miss Maude B. Armstrong, teacher. 

8. Peoria county, Harrison school; A. 
H. Hiatt, principal. 

9. Stephenson county, district No. 113; 
Miss Kate A. Moran, teacher. 

10. Whiteside county, Excelsior school, 
Montmorency; Miss E. Grace Mann, 
teacher. 


The ten books offered by this depart- 
ment for the library of the country school 
sending the best report of its own Arbor 
day proceedings for 1903 are awarded to 


COURSE OF SHORTHAND. 191 pp. $1.25 


A Great Simplification of the Pitman Systems; 
copyright1908. Greater apeed is attained, and in less 
time than by any other system. This shorthand can 
be read without error. It is the greatest advance 
since 1840. The book contains 94 full-page plates, 
and the key is always on the opposite page, line for 
line. It is the best text-book on this subject. Sam- 
p's copy to Schools and the Trade, 30 cts. FRANCIS 

. STEIN, Author, 31st & Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia. 
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THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, new york 


district No. 61, Lee county. The books 


are:— 
“\ Boy on a Farm.”—Abbott. 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.”’— 
Carroll. 
“four American Inventors.’’—Perry. 
“Hand-Loom Weaving.”’—Todd. 
of Chivalry.’’—Maitland. 
“King Arthur and His Knights.”—Rad- 
ford. 
"“Real Things in Nature.’’-—Holden. 


“The King of the Golden River.”— 
Ruskin. 

“The Spanish in the Southwest.”— 
Winterburn. 


“Wings and Stings.”—Daulton. 

I take this opportunity to urge the 
county superintendents to continue to im- 
press upon teachers their duty of leader- 
ship in the good work, so well under way 
in [llinois, of decorating the schoolrooms 
and beautifying the grounds. School 
huildings and grounds should be attrac- 
tive as well as sanitary. If the work of 
makine them so be well done, the taste 
of the community, as well as that of the 
children, will be educated by the process. 
Talk this matter over at every institute. 
2efer to it at every teachers’ meeting. 
Let the rivalry be continuous, spirited, 
and friendly. It will help the schools. 

Alfred Bayliss, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT KNOXVILLE 
TENN., IN JULY. 


The growth and numbers of this school 
have been a surprise to its friends, hav- 
ing already reached an attendance of 
29150 teachers, gathered from all parts of 
the South. Various states have gather- 
ings of their own, besides. Knoxville is 
the seat of the State University, whose 
president is Charles W. Dabney, who for 
four years was assistant secretary of agri- 
culture at Washington. He belonged to 
an educational family, his father having 
been professor in a Virginia institution, 
spending the last years of his life in 
Texas as professor in the university. 
This great summer school is under the 
auspices of the Southern Educational 
Board, and all who have contributed to 
that board may congratulate themselves 
on the results. The preparation of the 
plans for the school and their execution 
have been in the hands of Dr. Dabney 
and his co-workers. ‘ine school and ics 
results is the outcome of the general re- 
vival of education in the South, all pre- 
vious efforts having added their contri- 
bution. The State University, in its 
location near the city, with its buildings 
and appliances furnished a delightful op- 
portunity for the work, for which ample 
preparation was made. The great meet- 
ing in Richmond brought its contribu- 
tion. The lecturers and teachers were 
selected from the most able workers in 
the South, aided by those eminent for 
their labors in the North. A catalog of 
the list would tell of their eminence. Lack 
of space forbids their enumeration. Sev- 
enteen hundred of these teachers gath- 
ered at the opening, and began their 
stidy in a course which accorded at once 
with the university, and with the needs 
of the common school in the South, It 
must be remembered that these teachers 
in their several localities met the required 
expenses from their meagre earnings. 
This is an indication of their self-sacrifice 
'o improve themselves. The school has 
heen characterized by great enthusiasm, 
hut under the influence of President Dab- 
ney and the teachers has done a great 
‘mount of systematic work which will 
‘ell in their future courses, and make 
them more efficient and valuable as teach- 
‘rs wherever they serve. It is interesting 
'o look into the economies of the school, 
the subjects and lectures, and the subsidi- 
‘ry conditions that were made helpful to 
the main purpose. The number of teach- 
‘rs from each state constituted of itself 
‘ working foree. When the Fourth of 
July came, all of these assembled for the 
patriotic service becoming the day, passed 
resolutions, and spoke in most eloquent 
‘erms for the benefit of education. Poli- 
ties were ignored. 


In addition, each state 


had its day, and some competent person 
was selected to speak for that state, per- 
haps sending a message representing the 
sentiment of their teachers to their gov- 
ernor. These expressions do credit to the 
teachers as well as the governors. They 
leave no doubt of the great awakening 
on the subject of education throughout 
the South. The school had the hearty 
co-operation of the local press. The 
Journal and Tribune gave the proceed- 
ings in a column or more which carried 
information of the school and its work 
into many communities and homes, some+ 
times adding a good picture of the speak- 
er and presenting his claims to attention; 
also gave their speeches in full or in part. 
This was a great addition to the work of 
the school. The railroad came in also 
to do its part in adding interest to the 
occasion, and furnished excursions at 
moderate rates, in harmony with the gen- 
eral plan of the school, and was greatly 
enjoyed by the teachers. No one will 
question the statement that this was the 
most remarkable summer school held in 
any part of our country, taking into ac- 
count the number in attendance and the 
work accomplished. To judge of the 
work one has only to read the daily re- 
ports of the Journal and Tribune. 
E. 


EXPENSES AT HARVARD. 


A New or THE Expenses AND 
NANCIAL Resources or Harvarp Srv- 
DENTS— WHAT AN Economica Sru- 

DENT May Live On. 


Among recent publications of Harvard 
University, one that is of special interest 
is a little pamphlet compiled by Secretary 
John Goddard Hart, containing informa- 
tion of a general nature about the uni- 


versity and its various departments for 
the benefit of prospective students. The 
book aims especially to meet the point of 
view of young men of ambition and lim- 
ited means, who find it a difficult matter 
to decide whether or not their resources 
and abilities are such as to justify them 
in entering Harvard. In preparing it, 
Mr. Hart has included statements that 
answer, so far as possible, the various 
questions asked of him in most of the 
hundreds of letters that he is constantly 
receivjng from young men and parents. 
Amo the subjects touched upon are the 
surroundings, organization, and adminis- 
tration of the university, the degrees con- 
ferred, the athletic sports and opportu- 
nity to participate in them, the social and 
literary interests of undergraduates, and 
the expenses of students, together with a 
statement as to student aids and opportu- 
nities to earn money during the college 
course. There is also a general account 
of the work of instruction in the several 
departments of iwxue college, and of the 
museums, observatory, and other depart- 
ments. 

Although of much larger scope, the 
pamphlet has something the same purpose 
as one which was compiled and published 
in 1893 by Frank Bolles, then secretary 
of the university, entitled “Students’ Ex- 
penses.” This, in turn, was a successor 
to the “Palmer Pamphlet,” in which was 
published an address by Professor George 
H. Palmer on Commencement Day, 1887, 
containing the results of practically the 
first systematic investigation into the 
subject of expenses at Harvard. Com- 
paring the three statements, it appears 
that between 1887 and 1893 there was a 
marked decrease in the amount for which 
aman could get through Harvard, while 
in the ten years since 1893 the figures 
have remained practically the same. Pro- 
fessor Palmer found that the individual 
expenditure of a quarter part of the class 
of 1887 had been less that $650 a year, 
and that several of these men had kept 
their outlay down to or below $450. Such 
sums, of course, allowed very little for 
luxury or for the refinements of life. In 
the year following several things tended 
to decrease the price of board, lodging, 
and furniture, such as the growth of the 
student dining associations, the publica- 
tion of lists of rooms and their prices, 
and the loan furniture system. Conse- 
quently, when Secretary Bolles selected 
forty students, known to be men of 
ability, but of limited means, and secured 
information from them as to their ex- 
penses, the results showed an average an- 
nual expenditure on the part of these 
men of only about $405. 

The lowest were about $300 or even 
less; the highest seldom over $550. Be- 
sides this, the student employment 
bureau had increased substantially the 
opportunities of students to earn money 
for themselves, and to secure employment 
upon leaving college, while the funds dis- 
tributed annually by the college in stu- 
dent aids had increased from $50,000 in 
1887 to $89,000 in 1893. Since then, it 
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appears, the increase in student aid funds 
has not been quite so rapid. In the year 
1900-’01 the sum distributed was $105,802. 
There has been a substantial increase, 
however, since then, 

Since the . publication of the Bolles 
pamphlet there has been very little, if 
any, decrease in the expense of life at 
Harvard, the lowest practicable figure 
having been reached, apparently, in 1893. 
On this point, the new pamphlet says:— 

“The annual outlay of an economical 
student who comes to Cambridge with a 
good supply of clothing and bed linen is 
necessarily nearly $400. For tuition he 
must pay $150 (except in the medical 
school, where it is $200). A room fur- 
nished, lighted, and warmed cannot well 
cost less than $35, even if it is small and 
inconveniently located. Books, station- 
ery, and laboratory fees amount ‘to about 
$20 a year; and washing to at least $15. 
Wholesome food can be _ procured for 
about $2.75 a week, although a few stu- 
dents live for a little less. Sundries may 
reach $40 for the year, especially if by 
living at a distance the student spends a 
good deal in car fares. Allowing noth- 
ing for clothing, these estimates would 
make the expenses of the first year in col- 
lege $367. After that they tend to grow 
larger. Students who are not forced to 
practice strict economy, of course, spend 
more than the sums named. Perhaps a 
quarter of each college class live on less 
than $600 a year, clothes included. An- 
other quarter spend between $600 and 
$800. Every dollar over $1,200 which 
even the richest student spends is, as a 
wise writer on this point (Professor Pal- 
mer) has said, ‘a dollar of danger.’” 


After reviewing the opportunities for 
earning money and tne student aids, the 
article continues:— 

“It is not wise, however, for a student 
to enter upon his first year in college un- 
certain as to the means by which he shall 
obtain the money necessary to pay all h.s 
college expenses during the year. It is 
hard to get started. There are always 
so many men working their way through 


Harvard that competition for private 
tutoring and work of all kinds is very 
keen; and the new-comer who is not 


known is at a great disadvantage. It is 
exceedingly desirabie that every student 
obliged to depend on his own resources 
should be free during the first year from 
anxiety over money matters, since such 
anxiety is almost sure to prevent him 
from doing college work of a grade suffi- 
cient to secure him a scholarship. It is 
much better tuat such a student, after 
obtaining a thorough preparation, should 
remain out of college until ‘the has earned 
money sufficient to carry him through his 
first year, than that he should enter with- 
out money enough to obtain those ad- 
vantages for which he comes to college. 
“Tf, however, he is well prepared, and 
is reasonably sure of being able to pay, 
without anxiety, all the expenses of the 
first year, he may safely venture upon his 
college course. If a student in regular 


standing passes successfully through his 
first year, and proves himself to be up- 
right in character, strong in body, and of 
unmistakable promise intellectually, the 
chances are against his being compelled 
to leave college on account of lack of 
money.” 

The pamphlet also incorporates the fol- 
lowing extract from Professor Palmer’s 
address, which attracted wide attention 
at the time it was delivered, and. for 
many years has served as the most relia- 
ble advice to men ambitious to enter Har- 
vard. After cautioning the graduates 
against urging poor men of mediocre 
ability to enter Harvard, Professor Pal- 
mer continued:— 

“But, whenever you encounter a poor 
boy of eager, aggressive mind, a youth of 
energy, one capable of feeling the enjoy- 
ment of struggling with a multitude, and 
of making his merit known, say to him 
that Harvard College is especially con- 
stituted for such as he. Here he will find 
the largest provision for his needs, and 
the clearest field for his talents. Money 
is a power everywhere. It is a power 
here, but a power of far more restricted 
scope than in the world at large. In 
this magnificent hall (Memorial) rich and 
poor dine together daily. At the clubs 
which foster special interests—the 
Finance Club, the Philological Club, the 
Philosophical Club, the French Club, the 
Signet, and the O. K.—considerations of 
money have no place. If the poor man is 
a man of muscle, the athletic organiza- 
tions will welcome him; if a man skilled 
in words, he will be made an editor of 
the college papers; and if he has the 
powers that fit him for the place, the 
whole body of his classmates will elect 
him Orator, Ivy Orator, Odist, or Poet, 
without the slightest regard to whether 
his purse is full or empty.” 


STATE EXAMINATION 
OF TEACHERS. 


On Friday and Saturday, September 25 
and 26, 1903, there will be held, under the 
direction of the state board of education, 
an examination of candidates for an 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ PROBA- 
TIONARY CERTIFICATE. The exam- 
ination, beginning at 9 o’clock a. m. on 
Friday, will be given in the following 
places: Public school class room, Normal 
Art School building, Boston; room No. 
18, Normal School building, Worcester; 
room No. 88, Normal School building, 
Westfield. 

Those who satisfactorily pass the ex- 
amination will receive a certificate of 
qualification to teach in the elementary 
schools of the state, it being understood 
that the acceptance of such certificates by 
towns and cities is optional. 

For circular of information, apply to 
the state board of education, State House, 
Boston. _ 8ep3-3t 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
I EDUCATION as Complete as pussible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The academic year of Wellesley Col- 

lege will begin Wednesday, September 16. 
Registration will close for new students 
at 1 p. m., September 18, for all other stu- 
dents at 1 p. m., September 21. Examin- 
ations will extend from 8.30 a. m., Sep- 
tember 15, to 5.30 p. m., September 18. 
New students who have no examination 
or other appointment which calls them 
to the college earlier, are not required to 
be in attendance until Thursday, Septem- 
ber 17. An unusually large freshman 
class is registered for the forthcomng 
year. 
“The constantly increased demands for 
English training have been met in recent 
years by changes and enlargement of the 
courses in this subject. An advanced 
course in English composition will be 
added the coming year, and conducted by 
Charles L. Young of Cambridge. This 
course will be a continuation of English 
6 (long and short themes under Associate 
Professor Hort), and is designed for stu- 
dents who have interest in literary art. 
The work will consist of four short 
themes a week during most of the year; 
of several long themes at unequal inter- 
vals during the first semester, and of one 
sustained piece of work during the sec- 
ond semester, in whatever kind of writ- 
ing the student is most interested or skil- 
ful. The instructor’s criticisms, in con- 
ference, or before the class, will be 
directed toward the practical solution of 
such literary problems as the work in 
question raises. The same problems gen- 
eralized and presented under the forms 
of permanent literature will be consid- 
ered systematically in lectures on the 
ideals of literature, life, and art. 

Another course, in Old English—found- 
ation work—is added. This is devoted to 
the study of Cynewulf as the greatest 
English poet of the eighth century, and 
as the poet who shows most fully the 
natural influence of Old English poetry 
directed by conscious art and permeated 
by the Christian spirit. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of the University of 
Minnesota regents, one vacancy in the 
faculty of the school of agriculture was 
filled by the appointment of D. D. Mayne 
of Madison, Wis., as principal, to succeed 
F. D. Tucker. The work for the women 
students was re-arranged to provide for 
the duties that formerly devolved upon 
Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith. 

Miss Catherine Comfort, instructor in 
English, was placed in charge of the dor- 
mitory and of the social life of the young 
women, and will give her attention to the 
social culture of the students. She will 
continue a part of her English classes. 
Miss Juanita Shepherd will add to her 
present work instruction in cooking and 
Jaundry, the work in home economics in 
the college of agriculture, formerly given 
by Mrs. Meredith, and will be relieved of 
some other duties. In the school of agri- 
culture she will teach home economics 
and household art. 

Martin Kellogg, ex-president of the 
University of California, died in San 
Francisco, August 26, as the result of an 
operation several weeks ago to relieve a 
combination of stomach and liver 
troubles. 

Dr. Edwin Starbuck is absent from 
Stanford University on a year’s leave of 
absence. He will deliver a course of lec- 
tures in Edinburgh. 

Kendric C. Babcock of the University 
of California has been eiected president 
of the University of Arizona, located at 
Tucson. 

Professor Thomas Pierce Bailey, Jr., 
has been appointed professor of psychol- 
ogy in the University of Mississippi. The 
department of character study and cul- 
ture history was created especially for 
Professor Bailey in the university. 

The Iowa State Agricultural College is 
said to be one of the largest, most pro- 
gressive and most comprehensive insti- 
tutions of the kind in the world. The 
last year was the most prosperous in its 
history, and the next promises to be even 
more important. There were 1,322 stu- 
dents enrolled in the regular courses, not 
including about 500 more who were tak- 
ing short and special courses. This is an 
increase from a total of 547 students five 
years ago. The regular students were 
divided among tne different departments 
according to the careers they expect to 
pursue, 3295 in agriculture, 575 in engi- 
neering, and the remainder in the vari- 
ovs applied sciences. 

The success and the importance of this 
institution is due largely to the late presi- 
dent, Dr. Beardshear, whose recent death 
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was a calamity to the state and to the 
nation. James Wilson, secretary of agri- 
culture, has been associated with the col- 
lege directly and indirectly since it was 
started, and has been an active and ef- 
fective friend. For many years he was a 
member of the faculty, but has been per- 
haps of greater value in promoting its in- 
terests since he has been in Washington. 

The small school of forestry which was 
conducted by two University of Califor- 
nia professors in the forest belt of San 
Jacinto mountain, in Riverside county, 
southern California, was encouraging 
both in point of numbers and in interest 
exhibited. Twenty persons constituted 
this pioneer class at Idylwild, and took 
all the courses, both the practical field ex- 
ecursion work and the lecture courses on 
the botanical and economic aspects of the 
forestry problems. Professor A. 
Stubenrauch, horticulturist for the agri- 
cultural experiment station, and Profes- 
sor Willis L. Jepson of the botany de- 
partment, have returned, and report that 
the whole summer school was so success- 
ful that there is every encouragement for 
continuing the work and enlarging its 
scope next year. 

Students from Egypt, Scotland, Mexico, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, as well 
as from other foreign countries, will 
study agriculture at the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College next year. Recent mails 
brought in big bundles of foreign letters 
from prospective students containing in- 
quiries as to the college. Students from 
Scotland and the Argentine Republic are 
especially interested in the American sys- 
tem of state experiments stations, and 
the Argentine Republic has a special rep- 
resentative now in the school studying 
the system with a view to establishing 
similar institutions in his country on the 
American plan. The most extraordinary 
communication received is from an 
Egyptian youth, who announces to Pro- 
fessor F. B. Mumford, of tne Agricultural 
College, that he is just preparing to start 
from Alexandria for Missouri University. 
He calmly announces that he is an aristo- 
crat, and will travel first-class, and ex- 
pects President Jesse to meet him at the 
station. “He can identify me,” says the 
letter, “by my red Egyptian tarboush on 
my head.’ Tarboush is the Egyptian 
word for fez. This letter is dated at 
Bulkeley station, Alexandria, Egypt, and 
is signed Gobran Salem. 


VARIETIES. 

Young Pedmont—‘‘Do you think it bad 
luck to marry on Friday?” 

Old Grimsby—‘Why specify Friday?’ 

Hiller—‘“I had my haircut at your 
brother’s place. Too bad he’s a deaf 
mute, isn’t it?” 

Willett—‘‘Deaf mute? What are you 
talking about? He can hear as well as 
you and he can talk, too.” 

Hiller—‘Funny! When I spoke to him 
he didn’t say a word, and he didn’t ask 
me if I wanted a sea foam or a shampoo 
or a singe, or anything else. So he can 
talk, can he? Well, I never!” 


Barnes—‘‘My wife is down with some 
new-fangled complaint. I don’t know 
what they call it; but they say it is some- 
thing brand new.” 

Howes—‘And your wife’s got it? My, 
won’t my wife be mad when she finds that 
somebody has got ahead of her!” 


A Wonderful Record. Even the great- 
grandchildren give their patronage to 
the old standard dentrifice Sozodont. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Rev. Lyman Abbott opens the Septem- 
ber Atlantic with an able and suggestive 
article on “Why Women Do Not Wish the 
Suffrage,” an attitude which he claims 
results not from any inferiority of wom1in 
to man, but from her essential differenc:>, 
bodily and mentally. Herbert W. Hor- 
will follows with a paper on the question 
of “The Bible in Public Schools.” Other 
valuable and readable papers are “in- 
differentism,.” by B. P.; “An Educated 
Wage-Earner,” by Jocelyn Lewis’; “Of 
Girls in a Canadian College,” by A. Mac- 
Mechan”; and “Paganism,” by Harriet 
Waters Preston. Sir Leslie Stephen co.i- 
tributes the first of a series of “Some 
Early Impressions,”’ the present one deal- 
ing with undergraduate life in England 
fifty years ago, while M. A. DeWolf2 
Howe writes the “Literary Centre,” a de- 
scription of literary Boston at about the 
same period of time. Entertaining and 
attractive literary papers are a brilliant 
essay on Christopher North, by William 
A. Bradley; Bradford Torrey’s paper on 
“The Secret of Wordsworth’; “New 
Lights on Browning,” by F. G.; d H. 
W. Boynton’s always interesting ks 
New and Old.” Delightful short storie; 
and sketches are the first half of a novel- 
ette, “Wild Justice,” a striking and pow- 
erful study of character by Henry M. 
Rideout; a charming poetic sketch, “A 
Maker of Mirrors,’’ by Ethel Wheeler; a 
lively journalistic story, “Battersby’s Val- 
edictory,” by Robert MacAlarney; ‘The 
Queen of Hearts,’’ an account of a histor- 
ical beauty, by Professor Henry A. Beers, 
and “In the Chapel of Nicholas V.,’ by 
Harriet Monroe. Poetry by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Rev. John B. 'l'abb, Alice C. Per- 
kins, and Laurence Binyon, and an en- 
tertaining Contributors’ Club complete a 
varied and attractive number. 


—‘The Horse in America” is, perhap;, 
the widest reaching topic in the Septem- 
ber Century. It is treated by John Gil- 
mer Speed in a manner to awaken discus- 
sion, and there is a rare collection of pic- 
tures of famous horses, which will them- 
selves be attractive to all who are int-r- 
ested in the development of the horse in 
the United States. It is followed by a 
paper on “The Berlin Bourse,” by Wil- 
liam C. Dreher, who describes German 
methods on ’change and compares them 
with those of New York. The same 
number contains two portraits of the late 
Pope. Accompanying these is a brief ap- 
preciative article by Cardinal Gibbons on 
“The Character of Leo XIII.,” based on 
personal impressions. Other articles re- 
lating to recent events are “A Wonderful 
Change in Pelee,” by Dr. Hovey, with 
photographs taken by him on the flank of 
the new peak, and ‘‘Heroes in Blac« 
Skins,” a narrative of some admirab!e 
deeds by negroes, written by Booker T. 
Washington. A remarkable phase of 
American life is graphicaily described by 
Ray Stannard Baker in “The Day of the 
Run,” illustrated by Blumenschein, and 
the Northwest also comes in for further 
consideration in an article by James Out- 
ram on “The First Ascent of Mount As- 
siniboine,’” made by h.m. Ambassador 
Andrew D. White prints more “Chapters 
from My Diplomatic Life,’’ full of anec- 
dotes of notable people in various Eu- 
ropean countries. W. R. Merriam, airec- 
tor of the last census, writes of ‘‘Note- 
worthy Results of the Twelfth Census,” 
bringing out curious data, and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich recalls an episode in the 
life of Edwin Booth under the title of 


“Poor Yorick.” The fiction has large 
variety and geographical distribution. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
September contains a number of valuablo 
features, chief of which is Mr. Kaemp- 
ffert’s article on “Radium.” Other titles 


are “After the Hounds in America,” “The 
Good Works of the Lutherans,” and ther» 
are a number of beautiful pictures illus- 
trating the fine art of photography. As 
usual, the treatment of all manner of 
subjects pertaining to the home is 
timely and helpful. Not of least interes! 
is the fiction. Holman F. Day’s “Con- 
fessions of a Sewing-Machine Agent” and 
“Nurse Norah’s New Arabian Nights” 
are charming bits of humor. There are 
six short stories in all. The Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio: 
one dollar a year, 


—The September number of the Critic 
is distinguished by the inclusion of at 
least two articles of capital importance,— 
the paper on “Emerson,” by Ambassador 
Choate, and the paper by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward on “James Martineau.” Ambass1- 
dor Choate’s tribute to the poet and 
prophet of Concord is both eloquent and 
sincere. Mrs. Ward, on the other hand 
is less rhetorical and more analytical in 
of Dr. Martineau’s charac- 
er and career. Both these pape 
published in the Critic priel the dedi. 
cation of the busts of Emerson and Mar- 
tineau, recently placed in the hall of the 
Passmore Edwards settlement in London. 
The busts are by the noted English scu!p- 
tor, George Frampton, R. A., and admir- 
able photographs of both appear in the 
Critic in connection with the two artic'es. 
Another feature of particular interest in 
the current number is an extensive bio- 
— paper on “Whistler,” by A. J. 

oor. 


—Leading in place, in September St. 
Nicholas, and, in every boy’s opinion, at 
least, in importance, is Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour’s “Brewster’s Debut,” a breezy story 
of football honors. Charles Battell 
Loomis’s “A New Game” offers fresh fun 
to every girl and boy who reads; and 
Timothy Shaler williams’s ‘“‘The Sports 
of Negro Children” should suggest pleas- 
ant possibilities for many play hours. 
“Kitty White,” “Was He a Coward?” “A 
Novel Fishing Feat,” “A School Savings 
Bank,” “With the Birds in Autumn,” 
“The Search for Jean Batiste,” wide y 
different, are all good reading. It is 
usually thought that Browning is away 
up above the heads of most grown-up3, to 
say nothing of the children; but Klyda 
Richardson Steege believes that the great 
English poet has much for young readers, 
and happily explains how best to begin 
friendship with him. This number is 
rich in illustration and has plenty of jolly 
jingles. 


—Burton Egbert Stevensons new ro- 
mantic novel, calied “The Blade that 
Won,” is published complete in the Sep- 
tember number of Lippincott’s Magazin>. 
It is replete with adventure and alive wi'h 
tenderness. 


Mrs. Wester—“Johnny, did you go into 
the pantry and eat some of that jam I 
{old you you mustn’t touch?” 7 

Johnny—“Do you think it exactly lady- 
like to bring up such matters before com- 
pany? Don’t you think it would be better 
to wait until some time when pa isn’t 
present?” 
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yo. LI,’ Poems, Charades, and Inscriptions. .... Henry (Tr.) Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, — | enthere. Will visit you if you wish to consider it.—7'0 Laura J. Britton.—Fairport, N. Y., Aug. 21. 
Shapeote Burns & Oates, London. Telegram.—Meet Supt. Miller, Binghamton, his oflice, noon to-morrow. Answer.—7o Je-sie L. Shurter, 
A Parish OF TWO-+.ess.seeeceeeee oeeee Mac Viekar & Collins Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 1.50 | Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 21. 
Light Wares and their Uses......... Michelson University of Chicago Press, 2.00 Telegram. — Meet Supt. Miller, Binghamton, his office, noon Monday, Auswer.—To Anna Pearsall, 
Under Mad Anthony’s Banner................ eSeiace Naylor Tae Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, O. 1.50 | T7¥mansburg, N. Y., Aug, 22. 
The Man in the Camelet Cloak......0 2.0... 0.2.00... Bateson “ “ alee “ 1.50 . Telegram. — Miss Briton accepts at $55), and Miss Shurter at $400. I am pleased all around, — 
ane Under ers. Smith Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.59 | Miller, Aug. 22. 
First Days and Early Letters of the Church......... Stokoe Clarendon Press, N. Y. 5) Telegram. — Mins Pearsall accepts here at $425.—Mr, Miller, Aug. 25. 
the Rhyming Dictionary.............sececeessseecees Walker E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 | ay I have sent contracts to Miss Woods and Miss Britton. I have not the addresses of the remaining three. 
Hugo's Spanish Simplified..............sss..5, betes Isaac Hitman Company, N. Y. 100 ay I trouble you to send the enclosed contracts to the teachers. I think you have done excellently, and 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


The Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers 
this year, and is running short of candidates. 
We want one hundred first-class teach- 


ers at once for academic and grade work. We are getting positions for such teachers 
every day in the week except Sunday, and can certainly find a position for you if you are qual- 
ified to do good work and will give us the opportunity. 


HARLAN: P. FRENCH, 


Now is the time to register. 


81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE icc 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOU 


School 
GH. 


BOSTON 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, 


TEACHGRS WANTED. 


E need at once a tew more teachers, both experienceu and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, GRAHAM. Mere 


“IT IS ALL ENTERTAINING” DE- 
SERVES A WIDE READING”— 
“A UNIQUE BOOK.” 


The strenuous life of a man who “gets 
there” is always fascinating and inspiring 
to us all. Our leading authors and liter- 
ary editors throughout our country have 
read and highly commended the story of 


such a life as graphically and humorously 
related in that popular new book, “The 
Gentleman from Everywhere,” written by 
the well-known teacher, preacher, town- 
builder, United States government com- 
missioner, and stump speaker, James 
Henry Foss, A. M., of Boston. Over 800 
of our foremost literati have advised the 
public to read this racy and instructive 
volume, and many of their interesting let- 
ters are printed in the publisher’s hand- 
some brochure, which we will be pleased 
to give you at our office. Here are a few 
samples of their commendations: Hon. 
John D. Long, ex-secretary United States 
Navy: “I have read Mr. Foss’ book with 
much interest. It is all entertaining, but 
I especially enjoyed the reproductions ot 
our New England, far western, and 
southern life, for which the author is ex- 
cellently equipped.” General Curtis 
Guild, lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
setts: “This story is told with a quiet 
humor, with an eye for picturesque de- 
tail that lends it more than ordinary in- 
terest. It is well written and deserves a 
wide reading.” 

Rev, W. L. Davidson, D. D., secretary 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
and superintendent instruction of Chau- 
tauqua literary circles: “This is certainly 
8 unique book, fascinating from start to 
i and brimful of valuable informa- 

on. 

The editors of the Journal of Education 
enjoyed the reading of this book so mucia 
that we have secured several copies which 
may be obtained at our office. We will 
Supply canvassers and dealers at a liberal 
discount from the retail price, $1.59. 

Teachers will especialy enjoy this book, 
written by a veteran teacher who eluci- 
dates his original methods of inspiring 
enthusiasm for study during his nearly 
(uarter of a century very successful en- 
agement as teacher, school committee, 
and superintendent of some of our leading 
towns and cities. 

New England Publishing Co., 
29-A Beacon street, 
Boston. 


VARIETIES. 


WILLING TO OBLIGE. 

“Yes, I like. you very much, George,” 
said the fair girl with the fluffy hair, 
“put I really couldn’t think of marrying 
you.” 

“Why not, darling?’’ queried George. 

“Because we could never be happy to- 
gether,’ she replied. “You know I al- 
ways want my own way in everything.” 

“Oh, that will be all right,’’ replied the 
crafty George. “After we are married 
you can keep right on wanting it as far 
as I am concerned.” 


“Young man,” said the pompous indi- 
vidual, “I did not always have this car- 
riage. When I first started in life I had 
to walk.” 

“You were lucky,” chuckled the youth. 
“When I first started in life I couldn't 
walk.’’—Chicago News. 


Mrs. O’Flinn—‘I’m writin’ to the schule 
tacher, darlin’, an’ I want ut to be foine. 
How many capitals do you put into a sin- 
tence?” 

Jennie—“Och, be ginerous with them. 
Put in half a dozen.’—Boston Courier. 


Aunt Hannah—‘Carrie is not like most 
young women who marry, in the fact that 
she keeps right on with her piano prac- 
tice the same as she used to when she 
was single.” 

Uncle George—‘And yet Henry seems 
to think the world of her.” 


“Do you know Mr. Fresco—Mr. Albert 
Fresco?” inquired Mrs. Nuritch. 

“No,” said her husband. “Why?” 

“l’ye got an invite to Mrs. Blugore’s 
garden party, and she says they’re going 
to dine Al Fresco.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents bottle. 


thank you for your interest and co-operation.—Mr. Miller, Aug. 27. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY and ramilies 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges 1 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools.’ WM. O. ‘phar, 


‘\ with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges += 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 


paying 860 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Y. M. C, A. Blog., Portland, Me. 


Leads in the percentage of its candidates placed because 1t studies each candidate’s record. 


Schermerhorn 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES “ss: 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 arene | Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN x, Wash., Hyde Block. 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WEESTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


Oldest and best known in U, 8, 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E, 14th St, N. Y. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Keacon St. oston, 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manua&i. 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited... 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 


BM ha EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


Winship 


OOOO 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled of 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 61 9th St.. New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS” BUREAU 


(26th Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 
Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Jc uURNAL OF EpucaTion who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommedated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
address tor hich he would like the paper sent. 


New ENGLAND PvuBLisHinG Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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J. B. Lippincott 
Company's 


School Books 


Arithmetics 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
Liprincorr’s ELEMENT’Y ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOT?Y’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Histories 


Morris’s PRIMARY HISTORY 
Morris’s ELEMENTARY HIstTorRy 
MoRRIS’s ADVANCED HISTORY 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. Try them. The schools of 
Washington, D.C., are now using Thirteen Thousand Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionaries. 


Languages 
PATRICK’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
PATRICK’S LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


Physiologies 


CUTTER’sS BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY 
CuTrER’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY 
CuTTER’s COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY 


Schwinn and Stevenson's Civil Government 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of 
introduction of our books. Correspondence solicited 


J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to| ‘Having thoroughly acquainted my 
me to be a capital manual for teachers.| self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does, having examined the book carefully, 
thoroughly and well, and this little book | I can say most heartily that it is the 
is no exception.”—Hon. Frank A. | best work that has yet been written.”— 
Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts State; Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, 
Board of Education. New Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 43 East 19th St. 878 Wabash Ave 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 
questions and answers 
ithe N. Y, State Uniform Teachers’ E ° 
If you want to receive your Journal inations on all subjects, first, cocond and third 


regularly, be sure to notify us of your The Regents’ 


change in address. So many teachers 

change their address without notifying us 

of this fact, and after several months | for past id years in eae aaa a ‘3B 
have elapsed, are surprised because they | past years, complete with 


2 ent of a subscription ac- | THE REGENTS’QUESTIONS in 
receive a statement pt the elementar tor past yeare 


count long since due. We send this answers, 2c; : or more copies for school use, 
paper to every subscriber till ordered - cach, answers free to teacher, 


stopped and all arrears are settled. We Review Books 


continue to send it to the same post-office 

till ordered to change. Save both of us 
GRADED EXERCISES IN ARITH- 
METIC for preparing pupils for Common 


needless worry and expense by keeping us 
posted concerning your address, A postal | School Examinations, and for grade work 
card notice to change from one office to in all schools. A separate book of examples 
another will enable us to keep our books | %"4, @xercises in each grade. Price 2e. 


Book of Answers for all grades, 25e, » 
straight, and avoid misunderstandings, W. Hazleton Smith, 102 Seneca Ht. Buffalo NY 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional training of teachers for elementary, 
secondary, normal, and college work. 

Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers: one, open to 
high-school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years college 
work, leading to a diploma and a degree in education. 

Eight Courses in Arts and Technology : Music; Manual Training; Speech 
and Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts. 
Two years each. Specific requirements for admission to these courses. 

Twelve Courses for Departmental Teachers: Science; History ; Languages, 
ancient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. Two years 
courses based upon two years college work. These courses lead to the degree S. B., 
Ph, B., or A. B, About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective. 

College of Education open four quarters, twelve weeks each. Special provision 
for teachers in the Summer Quarter. Model School for observation. 

The School of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
secondary periods. They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and prac- 
tice, in connection with the professional work. 

For circulars giving full details of courses, | 


Address 1 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


IN 10 DAYS 


GOOD WRITING "60 Hours 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 


event to-day. 
Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness. 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 


peop!e of common 

tis adapted for people Who think aNd seme 

9 energy. It trains 

the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 

“ Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 

power in rapid writing. The price ts $1, 60 pp., fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 


will be at hand. It cures for 
et | € 00 an t € cpoc 0 your € all time poor writing, and it 
does itin 100doses. Affordsa 
mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a“ joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 
— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people— 
{ reac es a C asses everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
: You were not song right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate snaeprings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 
Such training has but one effect — failure, Testimonials in 10,000ds., 
We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bix er rinting epartment print anything. Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. e do fine embossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand can do it. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes- 
sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please, 


° + 4 We print the best for the money. As teachers we 
1X er S C 00 ouvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 

occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in school life. 


Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve - 


nir, ——e to style. Only one style to each order, hoto Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor. 
ner Souvenirs. 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor, Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29.A Beacon St, 43 East 19th St. 8378 Wabeck’ ave. 


UNIVE RSILY Write for Calalogues, 


Price-List, »* 

PUBLISHING Any Information. 
ee ee 

27-29 West 23d St. Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 


COMPANY |e} v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 


ing. Forcircular and furthe ticul: ly at 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St. I paton. 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
SCHOOL OF logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATE SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
JTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

. P. BEOKWITS. 


A Graduate School of educational science 
furnishing thorough professional equipmen Principal, 
for teachers wishing to fit themselves for all 


grades of higher educational work. TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, F 
The Degrees of Master of Peda and » FITOHBURG, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address 


The Schoo! is closely allied to various depart- Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


ments of the University, including University 
College, the Graduate School and Schools of 
Medicine and Law, courses in which are open 
to the students of this School, 


For information, address THE REGISTRAR. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


‘or Summer ools and Teachers’ Ins ° 
to the JOURNAL can Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subseoription. 
‘NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
20-A Beacon St., Boston, Masa. 


Ww HEN corresponding with our advertiser 
please mention journal. 
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